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industrial Calls Are 
the Wrong Man 


SAME VEHICLE, DOUBLE MILEAGE 


After seventeen years of active duty for Motcrs Insurance 
Corporation, a Jam Handy picture, called ‘Service Beyond,”’ 
has just begun a double life. 


For the remake, all it took to change 1941 into 1958 was to 
update automobile and women’s fashions. Which makes this 
significant point about some business films: 


Solidly constructed motion pictures, like other well-made prod- 
ucts, have a way of paying for themselves twice over. When 


business films are built on sound thinking and taut writing, 
they can go on working and paving for themselves for years. 
That's value, Jam Handy style! 


Next time you'd like to go for extra motion picture mileage, call 
on us. We're convinced you'll be just as pleased with our Jam 
Handy services and economies as the folks at Motors Insurance 
Corporation. For full production details get in touch with... 


7c JAM HANDY Onpengection 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES e DRAMATIZATIONS 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 


PRESENTATIONS 


DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 


VISUALIZATIONS e«¢ SLIDEFILMS e TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 


lf you want to make a sale... 


..theres nothing so powerful as an idea 


Better Homes and Gardens makes more sales because it gives people more buying ideas 


The 15'2 million family members who enjoy Better 
Homes and Gardens each month (including husbands as 
well as wives) are thirsty for ideas about living better and 
how to go about it. And that’s exactly what they find in 
their favorite idea magazine. 

Every single page of Better Homes 
and Gardens is devoted to family ser- 
vice. And what a wide, wide world of 
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interests that covers—at home, and away from home, too! 
More and more advertisers are discovering the tremen- 
dous sales power of BH&G’s brand of what-to-do and 
where-to-get-it ideas. Want proof? See your Better Homes 
and Gardens representative! Mere- 

dith of Des Moines...America’s biggest 

publisher of ideas for today’s 

living and tomorrow’s plans 
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Write for FREE SAMPLE 
of an exotic plant 


Worlds Largest Supplier 
of Horticultural Premiums 


Please write ottention SETH MANN 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
MARKETING’S BIG CHALLENGE: 


The mounting Gross National Product still is 
shy of the $500-billion mark. But a $Trillion 
Economy can be achieved and management is 
giving marketing the go-ahead to get it. Here, 
nine chairmen or presidents of companies rep- 
resenting $5 billion in sales give their views 
on the increasing importance of marketing 
today to insure that bigger tomorrow. 


Page 31 


THIS IS YOUR WIFE 


“The chief advantage of a selling job lies in 
putting a good mind to work and keeping it 
active.” A sales executive’s wife said that. But 
another, describing her husband's job, says: 
“The sooner he is out of this . . . the better 
for him and his family.” How does your wife 
feel? Page 76 


64% OF INDUSTRIAL CALLS ARE ON WRONG MAN 


“No wonder we had a lousy year. We haven't 
been making enough calls on the men who can 
decide on the big stuff we are offering.” 
And as the headline suggests, the executive 
who said this has plenty of company. 

Page 53 


MARCH SALES FORECAST COULDN'T BE BETTER 


March is really going to come in like a lion. 
Retail sales next month will record the largest 
gain—10%—over the same month of the preced- 
ing year in nearly two years. And these are 
two of the important sales forecasts Dr. Jay 
M. Gould makes in this month’s High Spot 
Cities report. Hard goods will sell strong. 
Page 117 
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THE NEW 


©-O-CEXECUTIVE 


displays, demonstrates, 
SELLS FOR YOU 


just lift hood...raise screen...and 36 
fascinating, colorful pictures light up auto- 
matically at your fingertip. What a difference 
when you display your services . . . your prod- 
ucts... EFFECTIVELY, DRAMATICALLY with the 
C.0.C. EXECUTIVE Projection Table Viewer. 


You stimulate interest, increase attention, 


you create excitement...a desire to buy. 
The truly portable C.0.C, EXECUTIVE is the 
most intelligent sales too! for business, in- 


dustrial, educational or advertising use. Ideal 
for group viewing, even in lighted rooms. 


Lightweight, easy to carry, simple to handle. 


Salesmen say “it makes selling easier.” Cus- 
tomers call it ‘a most oh ys aa way to 
put your story across . 


Check these exclusive C.0.(. features: 
. © Precision optical system with f3.5 coated, 
color-corrected Jens 
st ~ ited 8x 8 Lonsorenil for wide-angle 


ewing 
. hutometic Arowal it slide ae . 
* Up to 36 2 x 2 slides per mag 
« Fingertip AAS for meoitiom Drilllance, 
* Ru et self-contained aluminum unit. 
* AC- 00-125 volt. On-off switch. 
+ Smaller than briefcase; only abt. 5 Ibs. 


0.0.0. “EXECUTIVE” ONLY 6980 


C.0.C. “STANDARD” Projection-Viewer 
6 x 6 Viewing screen ONLY $37.50 
wer By aay ot vou" | guide to better seilin : 


Mail to C.0.C. Dept. :s 101 W. 47th St. 
Name___ 


Address__ ES Sa ee ee eee ee 


City ————— SC 


C°O°-C inoustriar 0! West 47s 


HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 
AND INFLUENCE SALES 


by 
Bert Ferguson 
Exec. Vice-President, 


WDIA 


Webster’s dictionary defines power 
as the “possession of sway or controlling 
influence over others.’’ This definition 
describes perfectly the medium that 
dominates sales contact with Negroes 
in the Memphis market area—Radio 
Station WDIA! 

WDIA, Memphis’ only 50,000 watt 
station America’s only 50,000 watt 
Negro station—was the first radio sta- 
tion in the region to program exclu- 
sively to Negroes. Its all-Negro staff 
combines powerful personal appeal with 
high-powered salesmanship. 

The Negro listener responds with 
staunch loyalty—he first listens to 
WDIA, then buys! 


BIG BUYING MARKET! 


Low Negro newspaper readership 
and television ownership mean you 
can’t reach the Memphis Negro with 
these media. For tremendous impact, 
complete coverage, intense loyal support 

it takes WDIA! 

And what a market WDIA covers! 
WDIA reaches—and sells—1,237,686 
Almost 10% of the Negro 
population of the entire country. 

Last year, Negroes—who comprise 
over 40% of the Memphis market area 

earned $616,294,100, and spent 80% 
of this income on consumer goods. 

WDIA consistently carries more national 
advertisers than any other radio station in 
Memphis! The list includes: PROCTER 
& GAMBLE . GENERAL FOODS 
. « « GROVE LABORATORIES eae 
FOLGER’S COFFEE .. . KROGER 
STORES ... CARNATION MILK... 
LEVER BROS. 


We'd like to tell you about proof of 
performance in your own line. Drop 
us a line today. Let us show you how 
WDIA can be a high powered selling 
force for you... in this big buying 
market! 


Negroes. 


TOP RATED BY NIELSEN 
AND ALL OTHER 
AUDIENCE SURVEYS! 


WDIA Is Represented Netionally 
by John E. Pearson Company 


EGMONT SONDERLING, President 
ArcHig §. Grinatps, Jr., Sales Manager 
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The postmarks are actual reproductions 


ell plenty of Portlands 
with Grit 


.. get balanced 
“an coverage 


Conventional mass publications reach plenty of Port- 
landers, Maine or Oregon variety. But to reach plenty 
of Portlanders in 17 other states, you need a publication 
with concentrated small-town coverage. That’s Grit 

. only Grit. With it to spread your story throughout 
16,000 small towns the length and breadth of this nation, 
you help smooth out the metropolitan bias of the multi- 


million magazines. You get the balanced national cover- 


age essential to total marketing success. A small invest- 


ay ee 


ment buys a big Grit campaign — and no other 
publication can do what Grit does. 
Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. * Represented by Scolaro, 


Meeker & Scott, Inc. in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, and by Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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Urge Your Promotion Man to Attend M ARKETS 


Will your sales promotion manager attend the second annual 
convention of the Sales Promotion Executives Association, April ARE 
1, 2, 3, at Hotel Roosevelt in New York? 


Theme of this year’s convention is: “Sales Promotion—A Crea- CHANGING 


tive Force for Sales Productivity and Profits.” 


Both you and your sales promotion manager are fortunate 
that there now is a national organization through which promo- 
tion people can exchange ideas, to the benefit of all. SPEA, as 
the association is informally called, was formed because it be- at 
came evident to individual sales promotion managers that the 


professional requirements of the field today call for such an or- SSSSSRS SSSR SESE eee eeee 
ganization. We recommend that you urge your sales promotion 
manager to acquaint himself with this organization and to attend 


s 

— 

. 

a 

= 
the second annual convention. * 


Close Contacts Inside 


The industrial salesman who is not adept at ferreting out in- 
dustrial intelligence long ago discovered that he is not particu- 
larly successful in his calling. We are reminded of this fact by 
a survey just released by Automation magazine which shows that 
the user, himself, engineers 86.4% of all automated manufactur- 
ing systems. 

“Once the [automated] system is evolved,” point out the edi- 
tors of Automation, “the equipment builders and engineering 
specialists are called on for detailed developments.” 

The user, in developing his own automated system, it is clear, : 
draws upon numerous sources of information before he even processes are creating . . . 


calls in a sales engineer for consultation. Two key sources of NEW 
information: catalogs and advertising. sales 


But the truly smart industrial salesman will not wait to be 
called in. He will have the ability to “smell out” the user’s plans 
for developing an automated manufacturing system. In fact, he 
will be so well in on the ground floor that the prospective user 
will consider him part of the planning team. 


opportunities every day! 


Details ? Send for complete 
Media Data File and 
“Your Markets Are Changing” 
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It’s the Man, Not the Title 


Meet the new treasurer of Johns-Manville Corp. He’s quite a 
guy and we're proud that we can salute his company for pro- 
moting him. 

Why are we—the sales executives’ publication—so enthusiastic 
about a treasurer? That is simple. Joe Wood is the most sales- 
minded financial man we know. Don't take our word alone for 
it. Joe Wood was the popular choice of the Sales Executives 
Club of New York, of which there is none larger in the world, 
as its president. He is the author of “Better Sales Through BPA Bou 
Credit.” 


‘ : 
PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 
Ooe ‘ak 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


Donald Wagner 
is eating pheas- 
ant. For him and 
for more than 
4,000 other war 
veterans in 14 
Minnesota _hos- 
pitals, this lavish 
pheasant - and - 
fixin’s dinner is 
an annual October event. 

It started 18 years ago as the 
warm-hearted inspiration of big, 
grizzled Ed Shave, then outdoor 
editor of the Minneapolis Tribune 
and a confirmed believer in every 
Minnesotan’s God-given right to the 
pleasures and rewards of the out-of- 
doors. ‘“These hospitalized veterans 
jare one group who can’t hunt or 
fish,’ mused Shave. “‘So, would it be 
possible to bring the outdoors to them 
in the form of a pheasant dinner?”’ 

He put the question to readers of 
his Minneapolis Tribune column. 
Would they help by contributing a 
pheasant apiece from their own 


ED SHAVE 


hard-won bag? They would. And 
today, Ed Shave’s Annual Pheasant 
Dinner is the largest veteran’s bene- 
fit undertaking of its kind in the 
country. 


Last fall more than 7,900 Min- 
nesotans from 227 communities con- 
tributed time and 5,800 pheasants to 
the event. Sportsmen and veterans 
organizations gave 30 cases of shot- 
gun shells; 45 game wardens helped 


collect and tag the birds. A fleet of 


Minneapolis Star and Tribune circu- 
lation trucks hauled the birds to 
Minneapolis from all over the state 
and a volunteer crew of 130 butchers 
cleaned, dressed and packed the 
pheasants for waiting .hospital 
kitchens. 

Such mass response to an out- 
door editor’s idea is to be expected 
in the Upper Midwest. To the ma- 
jority of its outdoors-loving people, 
Ed Shave is the No. 1 Minnesota 
Sportsman. Although retired from 
active news work, Ed still makes his 
column in the Minneapolis Sunday 


Tribune sparkle with the lore of 
nearly 50 years’ experience. And 
whenever anybody wants to know 
anything about hunting, fishing, va- 
cationing or just plain loafing among 
Minnesota’s famous forests and 
lakes, Ed is ready with helpful ad- 
vice and kindly counsel. 

Ed Shave is typical of the men 
and women who inject an extra, 
human touch into their work for the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 
That’s why these newspapers are 
welcomed as “‘home town’”’ papers 
by the largest audience of loyal 
readers in this great 3% state 
region—America’s Upper Midwest. 


Minneapolis 
Starand Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


635,000 SUNDAY- 500,000 DAILY 
JOHN COWLES, President 
Copr., 1959, The Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 
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What You Have to Do with “Bait” Ads 


Most “bait” advertising is the work of retailers and it is per- 
fectly natural for a manufacturer to say that it is no concern 
of his. But isn’t it? 


The president, Leon Jolson, of Necchi-Elna Sewing Machine 
Corp., obviously believes that the reputation of his company is 
at stake when the Necchi and Elna brand names are used in 
“bait” advertising. Jolson has just filed court actions, in six states, 
against appliance dealers who have been using the Necchi and 
Elna brand names as “come-ons” in what he terms “illegitimate 
merchandising operations.” 

“We wholeheartedly endorse,” declares Jolson, “the recent 
Federal Trade Commission moves against deceitful retail adver- 
tising, designed actually to swindle the consumer, but we do 
not feel that these moves, or the vigor of their enforcement, 
go far enough.” “We are hereby firmly 
going on record that any of our authorized dealers indulging 
in bait advertising will not only find their franchise revoked, 
but will face court penalties.” 


Jolson goes on to say, 


Hats off to Leon Jolson. The public needs to know that manu- 
facturers are ready, willing and able to crack down on “bait” 
advertising as practiced by some retailers and will not wait 
until the Better Business Bureaus are forced to act in the public 


behalf. 


You Make Advertising Week Possible 


In two days—February 8—you will see the fruits of the plan- 
ning to cele brate this year's Adve rtising Week. 


Purpose of Advertising Week, as outlined by Arthur H. (Red) 
Motley, president, Parade Publications, Inc., is to “re-sell the 
consumer on advertising, its purposes, and its benefits.” 


One primary target of the campaign this year is the Congress. 
On Monday, February 9, the Advertising Federation of America 
will sponsor a special conference in Washington, D. C. Feature 
event will be a reception for members of Congress and officials 
of government agencies. 


Theme of this year’s Advertising Week: 


“More Jobs, Better Products, Lower Prices! ADVERTISING 
WORKS FOR YOU!” 


You have made this theme possible by your performance in 
past years. You can help to create an even more favorable 
climate for your business—and all business in the years to come— 
by creating better products, bringing about lower prices, and 
providing more jobs. 


You know advertising works for you; now you can do your 
part again to show consumers how advertis sing works for them, 
too. 
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UAD-CITIES 


ROCK ISLAND @ MOLINE 
E. MOLINE @ DAVENPORT 


NOW THE NATION'S 


7th 


TV MARKET 


according to 


Television Age Magazine 


RETAIL SALES are above the na- 
tional average. Rock Island, Moline, 
East Moline are rated as “prefer- 
red cities" by Sales Management 
magazine for the last 12 months. 
You too, can expect above-average 
sales if you BUY WHBF-TV NOW! 


WHEF Radio—First in listeners in down- 
state Illinois according to NCS-2. 


WHBF-TV 


CBS FOR THE QUAD-CITIES 


REPRESENTED BY AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 
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When Good Housekeeping—one of the 13 Hearst 
Special Interest Magazines—featured an 8-page 
beauty article entitled “X Marks the Spot”, it started 
that tidal wave of action for which Hearst Special 
Interest Magazines are noted. 


Twenty-one national drug chains, representing 
33.1% of the total business, tied in with this special 
feature—in elaborate point-of-sale display, in local 
advertising. And because these chains were unan- 
imous in saying “Let's do it again!”, a similar pro- 
motion is now well into the planning stage. 

Providing a tail-wind for local sales 
Action such as this you can expect when you tell 
your story in Good Housekeeping’s “climate of con- 
fidence”. For Good Housekeeping’s reputation for 
integrity, in editorial content and in advertising, 
provides a tail-wind for the sale of products at the 
local level. 


What is true of Good Housekeeping is true of all 


fod Poosckomping | 
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Hearst Special Interest Magazines. Each is edited 
for a particular group of readers—and tailor-made 
to their interests. Advertisers and readers speak a 
common language, so that advertising reaches pre- 


sold prospects, not just “suspects”. 


So if you want action at the local level—if you want 
to hear that cash register sing—look to the medium 
that is geared for action, saleswise. For advertising 
dollars work hardest where interest is greatest... 
and readers of Hearst Special Interest Magazines are 
already sold...only need to be told! 


Six keys to increased profits 


e Hearst readers are prospects, not just suspects 

e Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 
e Editorial and advertising content work together 
e Editorial integrity lends prestige to advertising 
e Each Hearst Magazine is an authority in its field 


e Hearst readers are sold—only need to be told! 
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in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 


per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 
Drive-ins 
Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highwoys 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 
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Marketing Concept Puts F +e 


Direction into Growth 


“THE BIGGEST problem we've got now is becoming better known. 
Mention the name Federal Pacific and too many people will ask, 
‘Who are they?’ ” Robert L. Bobo, recently elected vice president- 
marketing of Federal Pacific Electric Co. (electrical distribution and 
control equipment), Newark, N. J., means to answer that question. 


And to him it’s a marketing problem. “We now have a planned 
advertising program to put across a planned company image,” he says 
in a slow Oklahoma drawl. “We planned and talked this program for 
the past two years, but this is the first time we're actually producing.” 


The reason: Federal Pacific’s new marketing concept “is oriented 
to the customer.” 


F-P-E is a growing company. Acquisitions coupled with stronger 
selling efforts have tripled sales in the past five years. (Fiscal 1958 
sales totaled $54.9 million. Bobo predicts ‘59 sales will hit $70 million 
and another company executive foresees volume of $100 million by 
1960.) During the growth period, the sales force naturally mush- 
roomed (from 70 to 175 men) but in the process the department be- 
came “cumbersome and top heavy,” says Bobo. 


So a few months ago the field selling force was streamlined, with 
geographical sales areas reapportioned and marketing responsibilities 
redefined. The company’s seven national sales regions were expanded 
to nine with regional managers given across-the-board responsibility 
for selling all company products within their territories. Operating 
under these regional managers are full complements of district man- 
agers (who will sell as well as supervise) and field sales engineers. 


To coordinate the field selling effort, three new positions have been 
created in line sales management. Reporting to the general sales man- 
ager are sales managers for each of the companys major customer 
groups: utilities, industrial and distributor-contractor (F-P-E is the 
major factor in the residential circuit breaker market). On head- 
quarters level, new marketing posts have been created for each of the 
firm’s major product groups. These product marketing managers re- 
port directly to Bobo. Formerly, product men were supposed to work 
on marketing but were too production or plant oriented. They will 
still have a hand in pricing and profit margins, but now they are 
firmly integrated into the marketing department. 


It was at this level that advertising and information programs previ- 
ously stalled. The product men weren't responsible to the marketing 
department and so advertising plans were the least of their worries. 
But since the shift, “the managers want more ads than we can give 
them,” says Bob Bobo. And Federal Pacific increased its 59 adver- 
tising budget 40% over last year. Total promotion budget is almost 
a million dollars. 


Bobo also predicts he'll have a 200-man sales force by about mid- 
year. To keep the flow of good manpower coming, the company is 
starting a college graduate recruitment and training program. Recruits 
will receive one year of general training, then be placed where they'll 
best fit. And they'll be expected to fit. During the reorganization, 10 
men received substantial promotions, reflecting the F-P-E policy of 
promoting from within. 


Bob Bobo has been marketing concept minded since he left West- 
inghouse and joined Federal Pacific in 1954. The sales difference, 
as he sees it: “Heretofore, salesmen have been left more or less on 
their own to find and sell customers. Now we intend to direct their 
efforts.” 
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How to be 


Subliminal 


Printed ads are not normally accused of being sub- 
liminal. The words and pictures are clearly visible 
and well above the “threshold of perception” under 


which subliminal messages slip into people’s minds. 


Yet every ad, printed or otherwise, does project 
its subliminal message. This message is not con- 
sciously seen or heard; it is sensed. It is projected 
by the “tone” of the ad, the invisible, inaudible 
overtones which emerge from between the lines. It 
is what determines how your prospects feel about 
your product and your company, and its effect 
usually endures and motivates long after the literal 


message of your ad is forgotten. 


The right tone can make an ordinary campaign 
effective and a good campaign great. The wrong 
tone diminishes the value of any advertising. Leav- 
ing tone to chance is one of the most common 


methods of wasting advertising money. 


It is easy to define the procedure for controlling 
this all-important invisible element in your adver- 
tising: Decide what you want people to feel about 
your product and your company and then control 
all of the tangible elements in your ads so that they 


project this intangible feeling. 


But the execution is far from easy. Soul searching 
is never easy, and that is the first step. Just exactly 
what do you want people to feel about your product 
and your company? The price line or the quality 
line? A company dynamically probing the future, 


or one tied solidly to proven fundamentals? Folksy 
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or aloofly dignified? What feeling will sell most 
merchandise—not just next month but during the 


next decade? 


Once you have decided upon the subliminal 
message you want to project, the second step is 
simply this: Never forget it. Don’t let your agency 
forget it. Think of it when you’re planning cam- 
paigns, and above all think of it when you are 
approving ads. Resist the temptation to fall so in 
love with an individual ad that you fail to hear that 


its tone is a sour note in the campaign. 


In working with our clients, we make a point of 
considering “tone” the all-important unseen sell- 
ing element in every campaign. We’ve put together 
in booklet form a number of campaigns whose tone 
has been heard consistently at the cash register. It 
is called, “SRESULTS: The Product of Good Ad- 


vertising.”” We'd like to send you a copy. 
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nothing builds AWHERENESS 


like the Yellow 


buy, WHERE to buy what you sell! 


Whatever you sell, wherever it’s sold, nothing directs prospects your way like AWHERENESS! 
And nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages—the buyers’ guide that tells 
prospects where to find your product or service. That’s why thousands of manufacturers of 
brand-name products use Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages of telephone directories 
and hundreds of thousands of local business men advertise in the Yellow Pages. 

The Yellow Pages man will help plan an AWHERENESS program for your business. Call 
him today at your local Bell telephone business office. 
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CHANNEL 8 MULTI-CITY MARKET 


it 


purchase this TV market 
instead of a single city 


WGAL-TV is dominant in the three standard 
metropolitan markets in the Channel 8 pri- 
mary coverage area—Lancaster, Harrisburg, 
York—as well as in numerous other cities— | 
Lewistown, Lebanon, Gettysburg, Chambers- 
burg, etc. When developing marketing plans 
for your product, look beyond the usual single- 
city concept. Profit from WGAL-TV’s multi- 
city dominance. ’ 


STEINMAN STATION - Clair McCollough, Pres. 


Representative: The MEEKER Company, Inc. + New York + Chicago + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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—SIGNIFICANT TRENDS — 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


G-E To Penalize Price Cutters 


General Electric's Housewares and Radio Receiver 
Division, which threw in the sponge on Fair Trade 
about a year ago, is back in the ring, ready to do 
battle with price cutters again. This time, how- 
ever, it is aiming a punch at the pocketbook of its 
small appliance dealers, rather than asking them 
to abide by Fair Trade laws, which the company 
now feels are quite dead. 


G-E’s new marketing policy simply specifies the 
retail advertising prices for its products below 
which the company will not pay for cooperative 
advertising. 


For example, steam spray iron (model F-61) carries 
a suggested retail price of $21.95. The dealer can 
sell this iron for any price he chooses, but if he 
advertises it for less than $18.95 he forfeits any 
cooperative advertising allowance that might have 
been coming to him on the ad. This could amount 
to as much as 75% of the ad cost and would ordi- 
narily be at least 50%. 


G-E’s housewares division, according to W. H. 
Sahloff, vice president and general manager, is 
dedicated to protecting the small dealer. “Re- 
cently,” Sahloff declared, “there have been exam- 
ples where our products have been advertised at 
completely unsound and uneconomic levels. While 
dealers have the privilege of engaging in these 
detrimental practices, the company is under no 
obligation to share in the expense of such adver- 
tising.” 


The task of policing the new setup will rest with 
the company. It will receive tear-sheets of all ads 
asking for cooperative reimbursement. If the price 
in the ad meets the requirements, G-E will pay 
two-thirds and its distributor wili pay one-third 
of the fixed line rate agreed upon with the dealer. 
The distributor, as before, works out the co-op 
advertising program with the retailer. The amount 
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going into cooperative advertising varies from 
1 1/2% to 2% of the distributors’ sales. 


The company admits that it could probably sell 
more toasters, mixers, vacuum cleaners, clocks, 
etc., if it did not penalize the retailer for price- 
chopping advertising practices. But this, it feels, 
would be trading a short-term gain for a long- 
term loss. A program permitting indiscriminate 
pricing, supported by G-E, would work to reduce 
the equity that currently exists in the products’ 
name and reputation. And further, the small 
dealer who has long been the mainstay of the 
company’s business, would suffer unnecessarily. 
Even so, General Electric's housewares division 
sees a 10% gain in its sales during 1959. 


Income Up Down on the Farm 


Farm income continues to be as unpredictable as 
rain in Kansas. For 1958, the Department of Agri- 
culture estimates it at a bumper $13 billion—a 
20% rise from the $10.8 billion of 1957. This is 
the largest annual gain since early in the war 
years. The outlook for 1959 is not quite as bright, 
but nearly so. Farm income is expected to be off 
5% to 10% from the 1958 total—perhaps topping 
$12 billion by a little. 


1959: A Good Auto Year 


Sales of about 5.8 million new cars in 1959 will be 
required merely to maintain the current stock of 
automobiles in the  six-years-old-and-younger 
group. This is one reason why George P. Hitch- 
ings, Ford Motor Co. economist, expects new car 
sales this year (including imports) to be close to 
6 million. Sales in 1958, a disappointment all 
around, totaled only 4.6 million. At the beginning 
of ’58, there were 32 million cars in the 0-6 year 


category; another 13 million were 7 to 9 years old. 


Says Hitchings, “There is every reason to expect 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 
CIRCULATION 
AT LOWEST COST 


That’s the Big Value in 1959 for advertisers in ““U.S.News & World Report” 


Of all the news magazines, ‘‘U.S.News & WorLD 
Repor?’”’ offers the highest concentration of man- 
agerial people with high incomes. 


HIGHEST MANAGERIAL 
CONCENTRATION 


Four out of five (78.5%) subscribers to ‘“‘U.S.NEws 
& WorxLp Reporr” hold managerial positions in 
business, industry, finance, government, and the 
professions. This is the highest managerial con- 
centration of any news magazine or any magazine 
with more than 1,000,000 circulation. 


HIGHEST INCOMES 


Average family income is $15,009—highest of any 
news magazine or any magazine with more than 
1,000,000 circulation. 


LOWEST COST 


The 1959 circulation rate base of “U.S.News & 
Wor_p Reporr?”’ is 1,100,000. This quality circu- 
lation is available at the lowest per-thousand cost 
in the field—just $4.97 for 1959. 


Growth makes this low cost possible 


Despite rising publishing 
costs, this exceptional adver- 
tising value is possible be- 
cause of the growth of “U.S. 
News & WorLD REPORT” 
both in circulation and ad- 
vertising pages— and because 
the circulation growth comes 
from the most voluntary of 
circulation methods. Here is 
the growth record: 


195] 


CIRCULATION 
RATE BASE TRIPLED 


ADVERTISING UP 
BY 799 PAGES 


2,470 Pages 


1959 1951 1958 


Source: Publishers’ rate announcements 


Source: Publishers’ Information Bureau 
for 1951, publisher's estimate for 1958. 


1959 ADVERTISING RATE BASE 1,100,000 net paip CIRCULATION 
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Circulation growth from 
voluntary sources is the key 


Advertisers agree on the values of the more voluntary circulation methods. ‘‘U.S.NEws 
& Wor.tp Report,” with the biggest newsstand growth in the field and with a larger 
percentage of ‘‘Class A”’ subscription sales, gives advertisers the extra value of natural 
“reader demand” circulation. Such voluntary circulation produces revenue for the 
publisher instead of extra expense to the advertiser. ‘‘U.S.NEws & Wor.Lp REPoRT”’ 
passes this saving on to the advertiser in the form of lower per-thousand costs. 


FIRST IN FIRST, TOO, IN NEWSSTAND GAINS 
“CLASS A" SUBSCRIPTIONS . 


Percent of subscriptions ‘‘ordered by mail” 
First six months, 1958 


Share of total newsstand sales for all three news magazines 


TIME 
86.5% 49.1% 
78.4% 16.3% : 


“USN& WR" 
NEWSWEEK / BEML Ay4 
NEWSWEEK 715% | 
NEWSWEEK 27.5% j 
32.1% . 
Ee “ “USN&WR" NEWSWEEK 
USN&WR” Vinee 7 23.4% 28.0% 
4 c 


“USN&WR” TIME NEWSWEEK 1949 195? 1955 1958 


| f Publ 
Source: Based on an analysis of Publishers’ Statements Source: Based on analysis of Publishers”Statements to the Audit Bureau 
to the Audit Bureau of Circulations for first six months 


of 1958 : of Circulations 


...and the result of all this growth 


PER-THOUSAND COSTS DOWN! COST PER PAGE PER THOUSAND - 1947-1959 
NEWS MAGAZINE “‘B” 

Only in “U.S.NEws & Wor.Lp REpPorRT”’ Cost up 51.0% NEWS MAGAZINE “C” 

can advertisers buy coverage (and the very Cost up 37.5% 

highest quality coverage) at lower per 

thousand costs than prevailed in 1947— 

and at the lowest per thousand costs in the 

field! 


pooewsh 
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“USN&WR” 
COST DOWN 41.5% 


a 


U.S. News COMPLETE Source: Publishers’ rate announcements, 


* id R ‘ b. and w. page 
& World Report BaayRRRAAY 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
America’s Class News Magazine 
Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other adver- 


tising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS — (continued) 


that consumers will at least maintain their car 
ownership status during 1959 under the stimulus 
of a rising economy.” 


Now, More Science in Retailing 

A new concept in retail store inventory and pric- 
ing, which may significantly alter existing hard- 
ware wholesaling methods, is being pioneered by 
the National Retail Hardware Association. And, 
if the idea spreads to other industries, it could 
have a far-reaching effect on practically all dis- 
tribution to the retail level. 


Backbone of the program is what the association 
calls its Turnover Handbook. This is a professional 
guide for the retailer, designed to give him spe- 
cific direction in controlling his stock to achieve 
maximum sales from minimum investment. 


Some manufacturers stand to lose, since the hand- 
book will encourage retailers to be more selective 
in their purchases. Favored manufacturers will 
gain, it is felt, because the hardware stores will 
become much larger volume outlets for the fewer 


items they carry. The handbook is a control to 


eliminate excess duplication of stock, while at the 


same time causing greater sales emphasis to be 
placed on the brands retained. As an association 
spokesman explains it, a store owner carrying five 
brands of hammers might drop two from his in- 
ventory and concentrate on a selected range of 


prices from among the remaining three. 


The Turnover Handbook, which consists of eight 
separate manuals, lists 4,340 items (over 8,000 if 
all sizes and assortments are counted). It suggests 
quantity, price range and markup for each of the 
items and, importantly, it departs from the tradi- 
tional 50% markup for hardware. Behind this 
departure is a study conducted jointly by Indiana 
University’s marketing department and NRHA 
that revealed that there are less than 100 items 
which the hardware retailer must price competi- 
tively. Conversely, over half of the items presently 
stocked can carry a greater than traditional 


markup 


20 


Manufacturers, says NRHA, are tailoring their 
offerings to the hardware trade to correspond to 
the basic listings in the handbook. Wholesalers 
see a reduction in problems of warehousing and 
small-order handling, and the retailers, themselves, 
seem optimistic about the benefits. The project is 
currently being introduced to the industry. NRHA 
has 23,000 member hardware stores. 


Good News for Bill Collectors 


Consumer bill-paying habits improved during the 
last quarter of 1958, says the American Collectors 
Association, Inc. But, reports the organization, 
which regularly measures the “collectibility” of 
overdue consumer debts, we are still nowhere near 
the peak of bill-collecting ease reached in March 
of 1957. Back then, the Collection Index (the 
ratio of bills collected to bills overdue, with 
1952’s ratio used as a base of 100.0) hit a high 
point of 113.5. Last quarter it was 76.2. 


Here’s how bill collecting fared in 58: In March, 
the index stood at 94.0; it slipped to 84.1 in June 
and tumbled to 69.9 in September, then rebounded 
to 76.2 in December. 


INTERESTING, IF NOT SIGNIFICANT 


Some 20 million women who should wear glasses 
don't; another 35 million gals do wear specs regu- 
larly. Can your product be readily identified even 
though seen as a blur? .. . Americans bought more 
new books last year than were owned by all man- 
kind before the 20th century. . . . Winter vaca- 
tionists are expected to spend $4 billion this sea- 
son, with Florida alone playing host to 4 1/2 
... Some 63% of all 


city-to-city moves today are made by business 


million fun-and-sun seekers. 


executives and professional personnel promoted 
and transferred to new locations. .. . Inter-city 
moves in 1960 are expected to be made by 41.4 
million people, compared to 34.5 million in 
1959. There are 20,847 businesses worth $1 million 
or more. Nearly half of these are located in six 
states—New York, Illinois, Texas, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and California. 
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IN McCALL’S: 


LONG LIFE... 


GOOD EXPOSURE 
For Advertising 


An advertisement in McCall’s has many opportunities to be read, studied and acted 
upon. As the chart below indicates, an average issue of McCall’s gets more than 
52,000,000 readings. What's more, these reading days accumulate in a very dramatic 
pattern: 27,170,000 (52.2%) during the normal four weeks when the issue is current 
...and another 24,880,000 during the 
next six weeks, by which time two other 


ACCUMULATED READING DAYS : é 4 
(at end of given week) issues will have been published. Here, 


f I 
‘fn weeks). Number Percent indeed, is evidence of the power and per- 


peepee 16.2 manence of print — and the long sales life 
14,157,000 27.2 
20,664,000 39.7 of advertising in McCall’s. 
27,170,000 52.2 
33,104,000 63.6 . : 
38,309,000 73.6 [urpeeeee d MILLIONS OF READING DAYS <__- 
42,525,000 81.7 ; 
45,957,000 88.2 
48,511,000 93.2 
50,541,000 97.1 
52,050,000 100.0 


Source: Report No. 6 from “A Study of Seven Publications”. 
Reader's Digest-Politz. 
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the magazine of Togetherness 
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“Because of our wide range of products,” says Harry A. Torson, Vice 
President in Charge of Sales for Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 
“‘we must reach almost every industry. Consistent, hard-hitting busi- 
ness publication advertising is our most powerful sales tool. It gives us 
effective penetration of all segments of industry where Dodge power 
transmission products have application. 

“To conserve selling time for our field force, we feel we must advertise 
all products in business publications. We know that such advertising de- 
velops interest in our new products, reinforces acceptances of established 
lines and builds confidence in our ability to lead in new developments.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business and in- 
dustry, you can “‘mechanize”’ your selling by concentrating your adver- 
tising in the McGraw-Hill publications serving your industries. This 
enables you to speak to the men who make the buying decisions for your 
markets in their language—while they are in a mood to do business . . . 
gives your salesmen more time to make specific proposals and close sales. 


2 
. 
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«. McGraw-Hill « 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 
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Over the years, “Weldwood,” famous product 


| of United States Plywood Corporation, has 
become almost generic for “finest quality” in 


hardwood paneling. These choice woods, 


superbly finished by master craftsmen, beau- 
tify many of the most distinctive reception 


rooms, conference rooms, executive offices 


in America. The woods and finishes are usu- 
TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY — v‘ecresinSeterscnin 
the men who have an owner’s interest, an 


owner's stake, an owner's authority to take 
= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es es buying action. 


So it is only natural that this famous adver- 


tiser is selling in Nation’s Business, the all- 
_ business magazine edited for owner-execu- 
tives. Of 750,000 subscribers, 550,000 are 
y the presidents, owners or partners of their 
| N NATI 0 N S BUSI N ESS firms. Here is broad coverage of all markets 
—the largest companies, plus those vitally 
important medium-sized companies on the 
move, on the way up. This is the largest con- 
centration of ownership-motivated executives 
available to you today! 


Leading advertisers selling this vast audience of business buyers: 
Butler Manufacturing Company « Kentile, inc * Aluminum Company of America 23.5 ain i 

. n ad poges f 
Stran-Steel Corporation « Portland Cement Association « United States Gypsum % 9 sige, qed 


* 
Cast tron Pipe Research Association « National Gypsum Company N. } i the first two months of 1959 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


a Hie 


on the horns of a Hereford 


I have just returned to the office 
from a brief vacation and this after- 
noon I started reading the Dec. 19 
issue of Sales Management. 

I am sure this will be only one 
of many letters which you will re- 
ceive on the Justin boot story [“Be- 
hind Justin’s Sales Upswing .. . ,” 
p. 70]. I note on page 71 a picture 
of [former Governor of Colorado] 
Dan Thornton’s boots and the com- 
ment, “an enthusiastic raiser of 
short-horned cattle.” Dan might be, 
although for many years he raised 
Herefords as depicted on the boot. 


P. A. Sugg 
Executive Vice President 
National Broadcasting Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


> Mr. Sugg couldn't be righter. 
We hate to burden our readers with 
everything we've learned about cat- 
tle since this story was printed. 
Boiled down it comes to this: There 
are longhorns; there are short- 
horns; and then there are Here- 
fords, also horned but a breed unto 
themselves. Next time we write a 
“Western” we'll check with NBC. 


they also fly 


As old friends of Las Vegas and 
of the “hero” of your story, Mr. Abe 
Schiller, executive vice president 
of the Flamingo Hotel, we were 
highly entertained and pleased 
with the unusual approach Mr. 
Harry Woodward took to the much 
publicized Nevada resort city in 
your December 5 issue [“That 
Place in the Sun Is Going ‘Legit,’ ” 
page 36]. 

While Mr. Woodward devotes 
three paragraphs of his story to air 
traffic at McCarran Field, we were 
disappointed to find no mention of 
the company which has been serv- 
ing Las Vegas for 33 years! 

The story of Las Vegas and 
Western Air Lines is much like 
that of a pair of bare-footed boys— 
they “just growed up together.” In 
any discussion of the progress of 
air transportation, it is impossible 
to overlook the historic association 
of Las Vegas and Western Air 
Lines, for it is this city, with Salt 
Lake City and Los Angeles, that 
has been served by scheduled air 
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transportation longer than any 
other in the United States, and it 
has been Western—the nation’s old- 
est airline—that has provided this 
service. 


Kenneth O. Smith 
Director of Public Relations 
Western Air Lines 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


farm publishers, the victims 


We would like to congratulate 
you on one of the most timely and 
well presented articles on the farm 
market today, “America’s Farmers 
‘Create’ Their Long-Term Pros- 
perity,” on page 38 of your Dec. 
19 issue. 

Farm publishers are the victims 
of unrealistic advertising budget 
allocations. But I’m convinced that 
when the smoke clears away, farm 
magazines again will take their 
place as the real “sellers” in their 
market. Manufacturers, marketers, 
publishers and farm media sales- 
men owe you a vote of thanks for 
helping set things straight. 


John Wood 
Public Relations Director 
Behlen Manufacturing Co. 
Columbus, Nebr. 


more readable 

The “New Look” in Sales Man- 
agement is excellent. I am sure 
you will receive many fine com- 
ments, as you have succeeded in 
making the magazine much more 
attractive and readable. 


Jack Townsend 
Promotion Director 
The Kel-O-Land Stations 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


a good idea worth repeating 


We were quite thrilled to see our 
copyrighted selling slogan, “Sell 
like ‘60’ in °59,” emblazoned on 
the front cover of your Jan. 2 issue. 
However, we were quickly disap- 
pointed upon discovering that no 
credit or mention of Practical 
Builder and its campaign was made 
in the issue. 

Many of our advertisers have 
written us about the “Sell like 
‘60°” phrase, as well as several 


the only 
| publication 


that gives 
yOu 
complete 
coverage 
of the 
doctor as 


qd CONSUMEL 


The A.M.A. News reaches 
over 238,000 doctors with 
the news and information 
they want... and is the 
best medium for selling this 
class market on your 
product. 


Published by the 


American Medical Association 


535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Thought 
for today 


There’s no mind 
...or market... 
so tough that it 
can’t be opened 
...if you have the 
right creative 
selling key. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC., Advertising 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * DETROIT * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * HOLLYWOOD * MONTREAL * TORONTO © LONDON * MEXICO CITY * FRANKFURT © SAN JUAN © CARACAS 
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firms outside the building industry. 
We have been pleased to encour- 
age them to alent it, giving us 
credit mention if possible. We 
have not, in any instance, insisted 
upon credit, as we are more than 
happy to contribute any idea that 
will help spark sales. 


S. J. Hoganson 
Director of Marketing 
Practical Builder 
Chicago, II. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF MARKETING 


Reset Satire ou Rese 8 un Fobrwery 


> Our thanks to Practical Builder 
for creating—and aggressively pro- 
moting in advertising and editorial 
—a slogan that aptly describes the 
marketing challenge of 1959. 


Perhaps James Vicary gave up 
too soon on his idea of subliminal 
projection of advertisements for 
obviously the small type, low sell 
repetition of the command sen- 
tence in PB ads in SM impressed 
SM editors without their realiza- 
tion. Both SM and PB urge others 
to use it and do not insist upon 
credit. 


This delivery officially 
puts 


516,500 PEOPLE 
in the 
big, ever-growing 


ST. PAUL MARKET! 


Handle with care, gentlemen—this is not just any old county. 
It’s the one that officially puts 516,500 prosperous customers in the 
St. Paul “Half” of the Twin Cities Metropolitan Area . . . and 
nudges retail sales in our “half” up to 629 MILLION DOLLARS 
A YEAR! 


With the U. S. Census Bureau's unqualified okay, Washington 
county now joins Ramsey and Dakota to make up a three-county 
St. Paul Market that’s on the grow from border to border. 


New retailing potentials are blossoming as never before. 
Dayton’s, Inc., and Sears are already in the blueprint stage of 
revamping St. Paul’s loop into a shopper's mecca of bigger-than- 
ever proportions. Acres of real estate are being gobbled up for 
industrial expansion and sprawling shopping centers. Super high- 
ways, now on the drawing boards, will soon be pointing the way 
to St. Paul for thousands of additional cars filled with shoppers. 


If your advertising program isn’t already geared to cash in 
on this mushrooming market, now’s the time to make your move 
to the one and only newspaper to blanket every rich inch of it... 
the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press. NO OTHER NEWSPAPER 


does more than scratch the surface. 


FAMILY COVERAGE 


Ramsey, Dakota & Washington Counties 


72.2% 33.4% 


Whether you rely on the 
power of black-and-white 
or the. impact of blazing 


4 * ft 


color. . .St. Paul belongs MORNING — EVENING SUNDAY 


We especially like the cover of 
your January 2 issue. The state- 
ment, “Sell like ‘60’ in °59,” ap- er I 

ing 5.0%, Evening 7.9%, Sunday 18 4% 
als to us tremendously and we Sources: ASC =3-2048, 900 Survey Of 
would like to reproduce it as ap- Buying Power 5-10-58 
pearing on your cover for a front 
page of one of our price lists to PAU 
the grocery trade. AY 


Other Twin Cities newspapers— Morn- 


on your “A” schedule! 


- Representatives 


DISPATCH RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


President x, a . eootrte wtwerpearee New York — Chicago — Detroit 
= 


~ohmey ‘na — Los Angeles—San Franci 
ie ‘York, Ean - ‘ON EER PRESS os Angeles an ancisco 


St. Paul — Minneapolis 
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W. A. Benz 


Exactly, Colonel! But your military terminology sends needless 


shivers down our spine. And besides, there is no cloak-and-dagger 
work connected with ACB Newspaper Research Services. As the 
late Will Rogers used to say: “All we know is what we read in 


the newspapers.” But, sir, that is quite enough to do the job! 


Capturing, tabulating 
and delivering the news 
that business executives 
need from advertisements 
appearing in daily/Sunday 
newspapers is a full-time job for some 500 
people in the Advertising Checking Bureau. 
Sales and advertising departments receive 
highly specialized information of great value. 
You see for example: 
Johnstone & Newton at Sacramento doing 
a fine promotion job for you. . . Jeffert’s at 
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Fayetteville hasn’t given you an agate line in 
six months . . . Thurber Stores at Dyersburg 
is using big space consistently for Competitor- 
C with double trading stamps on the entire 
line . . . Springfield seems to be a dead spot for 
everyone . . . Economy Store at Wichita has 
switched from Competitor-B to Competitor-E 
... Cavanaugh & Sons 
at Lebanon have com- 
pleted their remodeling 
program and featuring 
Competitor-E’s Model 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


the Colonel,“ACB is the ‘intelligence’ 


branch of Sales and Advertising!” 


“.. Intelligence ... yes, yes...a great thing in the military... 
must absolutely rely on Intelligence,”’ continued Colonel Brickwall 
... must have accurate knowledge of advances and retreats... weak 
spots in the line... defections in our own or hostile forces . . . deploy- 
ments ... firepower... couldn’t possibly campaign without authentic 


Intelligence . . . suppose it’s the same in any business as in mine...’ 


34-J at the cut price of $7.95 
and so on—town-by-town 
and retailer-by-retailer. 
With this kind of 
information available in 
a given area, sales managers can effectively 
determine policy and direct their staffs. 
A director of adver tising can gauge the 


5 


advertising effort his brand receives. Each sales- 
man is informed of the support given by every 
retailer in his entire territory. 

With an ACB report, key men can see in 
one clear, coherent picture the activities of the 
retailers in 1,393 cities that have daily papers. 

Full information on ACB’s 14 Services in 
our 48-page catalog sent on request, or con- 
tact our nearest office. 


ADVERTISING CHECKING BUREAU, 


be sh 


New York (16) 79 Madison Ave. ¢ Chicago (3) 18 S. Michigan Ave. © Columbus (15) 
20 South Third St. ¢ Memphis (3) 161 Jefferson Ave. © San Francisco (5) 51 First. St. 


ACB READS EVERY ADVERTISEMENT IN EVERY DAILY NEWSPAPER 
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IN CHARLOTTE (top TV market of the Southeast)* 
THE “OLD” BROOM 
SWEEPS CLEAN 


Nielsen credits 10 year “old” WBTV with a clean sweep of Char- 
lotte, the Southeast’s largest TV market!* WBTV wins 40 out of 
the top 40 programs, 441 out of 469 quarter-hour wins and an 
overwhelming share of audience sign-on to sign-off . . . all in the 
metro report. The total area figures are even more decisive in the 
clean sweep! 

The Charlotte-WBTV market is the Southeast’s largest with 
632,070 homes compared to second-place Atlanta’s 579,090.’ 
Decidedly, your first big step in Southeastern television market 
selection is WBTV-Charlotte. Contact CBS Television Spot Sales 
for the full “clean sweep” story. 


f . Ss. We ‘‘suspect"’ a comparison of other rating services will confirm Nielsen! 


*—NCS #3 Total TV Homes 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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Says Management to Marketing: 
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"Go Get Us 


THE MOUNTING Gross National 
Product still has not reached the 
$500-billion mark. 

But things are beginning to roll. 

Sales should accelerate. 

A $Trillion Economy can be 
achieved. 

Management is giving Market- 
ing the go-ahead to get it. 

M. & A., in fact, must move fast 
to keep up with R. & D. 

Marketing and Advertising must 
be given a freer hand and fuller 
facilities to exploit the product- 
spawning potentials of Research 
and Development, to insure this 
bigger Tomorrow. 

Top managers of manufacturers 
in all areas of our broad economy 
realize this. They are turning Mar- 
keting “loose” to achieve it . . . 

This editorial package purveys 
the stories of nine men of nine 
manufacturers. 

The men are chairmen or presi- 
dents of companies in each of nine 
categories into which Sales Man- 
agement’s May 10 Survey of Buy- 
ing Power divides all retail sales: 
appliances, automotive, building, 
clothing, drugs, eating and drink- 
ing, food, gasoline, general mer- 
chandise. 

They hang their hats, when in 
the “office,” in New York City, 
in Framingham, Mass., and Minne- 
apolis, in Detroit and St. Joseph, 
Mich., and in Lafayette, Ind. 

Seven of the nine see to selling 
in 48 states. (Shell Oil sells in only 
36 states; National Homes east of 
the Rockies.) 

In volume, currently, their outfits 
range from Shell Oil’s $1.8 billion 
down to National Homes’ $50 mil- 
lion and Dennison Mfg.’s $41 mil- 
lion. The six others market from 
$500 to $100 million. Together, 
the nine do nearly $5 billion, or 
1% of the economy. 
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As a group the nine prove it 
pays to advertise; they invest nearly 
$100 million. This also happens to 
be about 1% of the $10 billion 
paid annually for all advertising. 

But the ratios range from .6% for 
big Shell to 2-2.5% for American 
Motors, Kayser-Roth clothing, Na- 
tional Homes and Dennison; to 
4% for Pillsbury’s foods, 5% for 
Whirlpool appliances, 8% for 
Pepsi-Cola and 10% for Sterling 
Drug. 

The last four, and Shell and 
American Motors, rank among the 
100 largest national advertisers. 

Predominantly, these nine are 
product-creative. 

Increasingly they are marketing- 
dominated. 

Six of the nine men—Romney of 
American Motors, Huntington of 
Dennison, Jim Price of National 
Homes, Roth of Kayser-Roth, Bar- 
net of Pepsi, Gerot of Pillsbury— 
worked up from marketing to reach 
their present posts. 

The nine, and their companies, 
were chosen by Sales Manage- 
ment as representative of their 
broad areas of the economy. We 
did not seek to learn their opin- 
ions and experiences before we 
asked them. Some, of course, we 
knew. But mostly we were agreea- 
bly surprised. 

Take their word for it: 

George Romney of American 
Motors: “Five years ago we had a 
narrow viewpoint on the ‘sales 
manager's job.’ . . . Now marketing 
participates in forming every as- 
pect of our program.” 

Dana Huntington of Dennison: 
“Marketing is our most important 
function. . . . We have formed a 
six-man marketing committee . . . 
to discuss products and markets 
and plans for them.” 


a $Trillion Economy!” 


Chester Roth of Kayser-Roth: 
“Through our president's council, 
all our separate divisions benefit 
from the marketing experience of 
the others. . . . We'll form a staff 
marketing division.” 

James R. Price of National 
Homes: “I devote two-thirds of my 
time to the general sales category.” 
His vp for sales says: “This is the 
most marketing-minded company 
I've ever seen.” 

Herbert L. Barnet of Pepsi-Cola: 
“Everything that everyone does 
here bears on marketing. . . . We 
even tie our financial and legal 
functions into our marketing ap- 
proach.” 

Paul S. Gerot of Pillsbury: 
“We've decentralized operations 
into 11 divisions, grouped into 
‘areas’ under three executive vp’s. 
In each division we now have a 
sales-producing officer.” 

H. S. M. Burns of Shell: “We're 
more concerned with coming up 
with the right products than we 
are with high-pressure marketing. 
But even the best products must 
be promoted and sold.” 

James Hill, Jr., of Sterling: “On 
our board sales experience now pre- 
dominates. But we don’t give the 
divisions lectures on marketing con- 
cept. They're too busy selling.” 

Elisha Gray II of Whirlpool: 
“Since going full-line with our own- 
brand major appliances, three years 
ago, we've quintupled marketing 
manpower and trebled advertising 
expenditures.” 

All this takes courage. It also 
takes creativeness. 

Both will be basic in Market- 
ing’s ability to build that $Trillion 
Economy. 
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Retail Sales Category: FOOD 


Decentralized Pillsbury Gives 
More Power to “Revenue” Units 


Eleven largely autonomous divisions in three big mar- 
keting “areas” have been put to work to double in a decade 
the current $350.6 million volume of Pillsbury Co., St. 
Paul. 

Each area, explains Paul S. Gerot, president, is guided 
by an executive vice president who supervises, in effect. 
a “separate business.” Under them the “revenue” or sales- 
producing divisions also make more decisions—“on the 
basis of first-hand information.” 

The three areas are Consumer, Industrial and Agri- 
cultural. The two consumer divisions are grocery prod- 
ucts (mixes, family flour, etc.) and refrigerated foods. The 
five industrial divisions are bakery flour, bakery mixes, 
institutional (hotels, restaurants, etc.), and overseas and 
Canadian operations. The agricultural area of this former 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., covers formula feed, the soy division, 
grain merchandising, and feed ingredients merchandising. 

Each division now has a “marketing vice president” 
or “revenue officer.” 

On 50 products the company spends an estimated $20 
million annually in advertising, through Leo Burnett and 
Campbell-Mithun agencies. 

“As Pillsbury has grown more complex,” Paul Gerot 
explains, “it has been necessary to spread more widely 
the power of making decisions.” In each of the three 
major operating areas the functions of “production, pro- 
curement, accounting and sales report directly to the 
executive vp in charge of that area. This means that each 
major area now functions as a complete business enter- 
prise. 

“Meanwhile, corporate staff officers have been given 
added responsibility for long-term policies governing these 
functions.” 

Pillsbury may be called marketing-managed. President 
of this 90-year-old company since 1952, Paul Gerot grew 
up in marketing. All three executive vp’s—B. J. Greer, R. 
J. Keith and Dean McNeal—have had general management 
and sales experience. 

The company builds on the marketing concept. Before 
launching a new product, it makes consumer studies of 
probable demand for it, and later consumer appraisals of 
its progress. “Before we've put $500,000 behind a prod- 
uct, we're pretty sure it will go.” 

More and more, the “family identity” helps. “The im- 
pact of Pillsbury’s trademark on consumers,” Gerot points 
out, was shown by the fact that when, last April, seven 
new food mixes received first promotion at once, “all were 
selling well before advertising appeared.” 

In the fiscal year ended last May 31 expenditures for 
new product research and development were three times 
as large as six years before. The output included 11 new 


PAUL S. GEROT 
President 


Pillsbury Co. 
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FOOD retail sales in 1958 totaled $50.3 billion 
and represented 11.2% of Gross National 
Product. This percentage will probably be even 
higher in our TRILLION-DOLLAR ECONOMY. 


Complete retail sales data will appear in 
Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power, May 10 


food mixes. In four years the number of Pillsbury re- 
frigerated foods multiplied from two to 10. 

“Each of our 11 divisions has formulated a 10-year 
plan for expansion,” Gerot says. 

Though each division now operates its own sales force, 
in three “mass” divisions in the agricultural area these 
forces are small. Product research is done both on divi- 
sional and staff levels. 

Since Pillsbury introduced its first pancake mix in 1926, 
the consumer-product end of this former “milling” and 
“commodity” business has grown to take the largest share 
of the three-area total. In the next decade it would pro- 
vide a still higher ratio of net profit to the expanding 
sales. But the others would grow too. 

While the record $350.6 million sales in the 1958 fiscal 
vear represented a five-year gain of only 4.3%, net profit 
in this period climbed 14%, from $4.9 to $5.6 million. 

Latest net-to-sales ratio is only 1.6%. But, Gerot shows, 
“we're shooting for 2.5%.” 

Marketing managers of the divisions direct their own 
sales, advertising, sales promotion and sales training — 
though some sales training is handled also by staff. “Our 
expenditures for manpower have increased faster than 
the number of men added,” says Gerot. “We're investing 
in better men, better organization and training. 

“Dealer relations is everybody's business — including 
mine. 

“Human relations” is a staff function. Marketing or 
“commercial” research is done by staff. 

To young marketing aspirants Gerot emphasizes that 
the food-and-feed business — and specifically Pillsbury — 
is not only stable but dynamic: “The new exciting foods, 
the convenience foods, the need for better nutrition will 
demand a lot of marketing skill. We're selling a lot of 
ambitious young people on joining a progressive and 
aggressive organization. We're screening, developing, 
motivating them.” 

Pillsbury’s marketers must be vigorously competitive. 
In consumer products it ranks first in refrigerated foods. 
In mixes it about ties for leadership with General Mills. 
But General Mills leads in packaged flour. 

Pillsbury is seeking to acquire other companies — both 
food and non-food. But its growth would continue to 
stem primarily from its own creativeness. 

SM emerged only with a hastily-sketched organization 
chart: “The changes of the last five years have come so 
fast we haven't had time to map them.” L.M.H. 
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Retail Sales Category: EATING AND DRINKING PLACES 


At Pepsi Everyone's in Marketing 
— From President to Mail Boy 


“Our whole business is the business of marketing. It’s 
a merchandising and advertising promotional business. . . . 
The manufacturing aspects are strictly secondary.” 

To the Pepsi-Cola Co., and Herbert L. Barnet, presi- 
dent, the marketing concept is more than a theory or 
philosophy of business—it is the business. 

“Our drink doesn’t change,” Barnet explains as he takes 
a healthy swig out of one of the five Pepsis he consumes 
each day. “Manufacturing takes very little time. We're a 
manufacturer who nondll on another manufacturer (500 
bottlers) to finish the product—and market it; if the 
fellow down the line doesn’t do his job—we can fall on 
our face.” 

Eight years ago, Pepsi-Cola’s face was scarred. In 1950, 
Coca-Cola was outselling Pepsi five to one. Sales were 
$40,172,976. One man comprised the national accounts 
department—Barnet. There were no regional offices. Com- 
munication with bottlers was mainly from New York, by 
mail or phone. 

The product image stressed quantity (“Twice as much 
for a penny more”)—not quality. 

Today, the product image is “lighter, brighter.” So is 
Pepsi's corporate face. 

The ratio of Coca-Cola sales to Pepsi’s has been cut to 


less than two to one. Eight regional offices staffed by . 


“200 local marketing men” work hand in hand with the 


bottlers. The national accounts department now consists 


of 50 people. 

And Barnet estimates the 58 sales total will be 5% 
above 1957’s record-breaking $120,330,773. 

“In our company we think of almost everything as it 
effects the marketing of Pepsi-Cola,” says Barnet. “We 
even tie our financial and legal functions into our mar- 
keting approach. 

“I spend at least 75% of my time on our marketing 
program. Of the seven men on our executive committee, 
three have solid marketing nap. gerccngl (Barnet, Alfred 
N. Steele, former president and now chairman of the 
board, and onetime vice president, sales promotion, at 
Coca-Cola, and management consultant Sheldon R. Coons. 

It is this committee which reviews all of the company’s 
marketing programs. 

Barnet is not one to sit around and talk abstractly 
about the marketing concept. He’d rather pin-point spe- 
cific areas where market planning has paid off for Pepsi. 
In advertising, Pepsi furnishes the national umbrella under 
which all the bottlers fashion their local campaigns. Ex- 
amples: The very successful “Cinderella” and “Annie 
Get Your Gun” television spectaculars. 


HERBERT L. BARNET 
President 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 
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EATING AND DRINKING PLACES had retail sales 
of $14.8 billion in 1958 and represented 3.4% 
of Gross National Product. This percentage will 
probably be still larger in our TRILLION-DOLLAR 
ECONOMY. 


Complete retail sales data will appear in 
Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power, y 10 


The local bottlers, aided by Pepsi's regional men, 
merchandised the specs—some of course more success- 
fully than others. For “Annie,” one bottler held a turkey 
shoot. For “Cinderella,” bottlers held “Miss Cinderella” 
and “Magic Slipper” contests. 

“The U.S., to us, is not one market,” says Barnet. “It's 
500 markets, each with its own Pepsi-Cola bottling plant. 
What one bottler needs in the way of merchandising the 
product, another may not. 

“For example, we have two bottlers who are only 40 
miles apart. But one specializes in selling cold bottles. 
The other sells a majority of cartons. 

“It's our job to help both of those men sell as much 
and as efficiently as they can. Our advertising and mer- 
chandising programs originate in New York. But our re- 
gional men take those plans and apply them to bottlers 
in their regions.” 

Although the company began building its current mar- 
keting program in the early 1950's, it was only in 1958 
that marketing terminology and consolidation of functions 
were introduced to the organizational structure. 

Last spring Pepsi established the post of marketing vice 
president and placed 36-year-old William C. Durkee 
[Sales Management, They're in the News, July 18, 1958] 
in the job. But until November, his assignment comple- 
mented that of the domestic sales vice president, Richard 
H. Burgess. When Burgess resigned however, marketer 
Durkee’s role was expanded. 

Now he’s responsible for: 

1. Product control—the quality of the product bottled 
by the franchised bottlers. 


2. Plant engineering—facilities for making and handling 
of the product. 

3. Market research—the pin-pointed targets for sales. 

4. Equipment engineering—the physical sales tools to 
sell the product. 

5. Advertising. 

6. Field sales force—business counselling and selling 
through bottlers. 

7. National accounts—all non-bottler sales. 


Durkee has the marketing title. But Barnet likes to 
think that everyone in the company has the job, even the 
mail boy. “After all,” says Barnet, “he’s the guy who 
stamps ‘Buy Pepsi’ on the envelopes.” G. F. H. 
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Retail Sales Category: GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Dennison Forms Marketing Committee 
For Its “Most Important Function’ 


“You can get practically anything made today. But suc- 
cessful marketing is another matter. 

“I am entirely convinced, therefore, that marketing is 
the most important corporate function at this state of the 
company’s development and that it will be for some time. 

“For these reasons weshave formed a six-man marketing 
committee that meets regularly, about twice a month, to 
discuss our products and markets and to make plans for 
them.” 

Dana C. Huntington, Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s new president, leans far across his desk in his 
simply furnished office as he says marketing with a flat 
New England a. The company, 114 years old, is head- 
quartered in Framingham, midway between Boston and 
Worcester, Mass. It produces more than 6,000 consumer 
and industrial paper products. Some 10 million pieces a 
day are shipped from its plants. Sales in 1957 were $41 
million. 

Former sales director Huntington emphasizes that in- 
creased competition has prompted the company to stress 
marketing. 

“I hear many people say Dennison has no real compe- 
tition. The truth is we have strong competition. Across 
the country, thousands of small manufacturers are pro- 
ducing one or two or three of the products we market. 
They're just as difficult to compete with as the big, well- 
entrenched operators.” 

Huntington is chairman of the marketing committee. 
Other members are: Philip B. Hamilton, director of mar- 
keting; Howard E. Gorton, general merchandise manager; 
J. T. Dennison, director of research and development; H. 
E. Weeks, assistant general merchandise manager; and 
F. E. Swisher, controller. 

Except for Weeks, all of them also are directors. 

The marketing organization is divided into merchan- 
dising, advertising, selling. 

Merchandising is concerned not only with retail but 
with all Dennison products — their planning, packaging, 
pricing, order processing and production scheduling. Its 
activities are divided into five product groups: 

* Industrial products (tags, labels and industrial crepe 
paper). Dennison tags are found pinned to lingerie in 
department stores, wired to lend-lease shipments, tied to 
everything from a barrel to a bomb, routing and schedul- 
ing manufacture and distribution of thousands of products. 

* Boxes, in two categories: jewelers’ boxes (as well as 
price tags and wrapping tissue) sold through wholesalers, 


DANA C. HUNTINGTON 
President 


Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
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GENERAL MERCHANDISE had retail sales of 
$25.9 billion in 1958 and represented 5.1% of 
Gross National Product. This percentage will 
probably stay about the same in our TRILLION- 
DOLLAR ECONOMY. 


Complete retail sales data will appear in 
Sales Management’s Survey of Buying Power, May 1) 


and boxes for other industries, made to customers’ speci- 
fications. 

® Machine systems, a group that produces tag-process- 
ing equipment retailers and marketers use with data- 
processing machines. 

* Wholesaler-dealer lines, divided into utility items, 
crepe paper and gummed paper. The utility items include 
several thousand packaged stationery products. Gummed 
papers are sold through jobbers to printers. 

* Holiday gift wrapping products, really a wholesaler- 
dealer category but one that is seasonal and requires new 
designs every year, making necessary a separate merchan- 
dising group. 

The sales department has three geographic divisions, 
and one chain store division. Divisions are divided into 
16 districts with 42 sales offices. 

The Eastern and Central division salesmen work in 
four groups, specializing in separate merchandising cate- 
gories. Because accounts are spread out in the Western 
division, those salesmen handle several groups. 

Specialization is necessary, Huntington says, because 
the company’s products are marketed through many dis- 
tribution channels and used by many industries. Indus- 
trial products salesmen, for example, must know the appli- 
cations of tags, labels and seals in manufacturing and dis- 
tribution. Machine systems men are trained in price- 
marking, inventory control and production. Box men must 
understand packaging and design. Resale men must talk 
turnover, inventory and profit margins with retailers and 
wholesalers. 

The advertising department has six functions: adver- 
tising, sales promotion, publicity, creative design, mer- 
chandise sampling and selling information. 

It places ads in 150 publications. Its sales promotion 
group brings out instruction books and advertising mate- 
rials, publishes two external house organs. 

Creative design’s functions include designing resale 
line products and packages, and tags, labels and seals 
for its custom sales. Merchandise sampling is responsible 
for making available samples of the company’s many 
products. 

Selling information is the communications center for all 
lines. This group sends out data on products and prices to 
sales divisions and distributors; produces catalogs and 
price lists for lines, and issues weekly sales letters with 
price changes and new product announcements. G. P. N. 
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Board Status for Marketing 
Shapes up at Kayser-Roth 


There’s no business like show business—except, maybe, 
apparel business. Take, for instance, Kayser-Roth Corp., 
born last August of a marriage between Chester H. Roth 
Co., Inc. (1957 gross: $40 million), and Julius Kayser & 
Co., Inc. (1957 gross: around $60 million). You can search 
from pack room to board of director’s salon in this $100- 
million corporation and turn up nary an organization 
chart. 

It’s true of most of the industry. Many of the giants in 
the field seem to have grown like weeds and many of them 
are presided over by autocrats who fly (often knowingly) 
by the seat of their pants. 

There’s Chester Roth himself. An impressive figure— 
rotund, saturnine, on top of every phase of his company’s 
operations—he’s Kayser-Roth’s president. He didn’t get 
to the president’s desk through a merger. Kayser bought 
the assets of his company (a company, incidentally, he 
founded when he was 26 on $1,000 of borrowed capital) 
and one of the chief reasons for the purchase was Roth. 

Kayser really wanted Roth: When negotiations were 
under way a clause was inserted in the deal. It stated that 
if Chester Roth should die while the deal was pending, 
all bets were off. 

When you talk with Roth in his, big—like him—elegant 
office you realize that while this soft-spoken man might 
raise an eyebrow at the term marketing concept, he prac- 
tices its principles, perhaps without recognizing it. 

“Our business is all apparel. We're set up in divisions, 
each of which manufactures a specialized line. Each is 
autonomous. Each has its own special marketing problems. 
So each needs its own sales chief. But we're rather like 
General Motors: Our divisions, like theirs, function sepa- 
rately. But each has problems common to the others; each 
benefits—through our President’s Council—from the mar- 
keting experiences and know-how of all the others. Yet 
each must maintain its own identity.” 

Kayser-Roth is a diverse organization. It makes Catalina 
sweaters, swimwear and sportswear, and cabana sets; 
seven brands of ladies’ hosiery (including such well-known 
names as Holeproof, Kayser, Schiaparelli and the new 
Supp-Hose); men’s hosiery (best-known brands: West- 
minster, Fruit of the Loom, Esquire); children’s socks 
(Donald Duck, Fruit of the Loom, Mojud, Roy Rogers, 
etc.); Holeproof pajamas and underwear for men; Nazareth 
infants’ and children’s underwear and sleepwear; Luxite 
and Kayser ladies’ lingerie; Kayser fabric gloves. 

But Roth is of the old-school of management, aware 
of everything that’s happening, running the company from 
a baronial desk in New York. He’s the stormy petrel of 
the apparel business: He never lets well enough alone. 
While his competition goes on making stockings, socks and 
lingerie in the same old way with mere style changes when 
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necessary, Roth is known as a guy who thinks he’s dead 
unless he’s working on a completely new product—particu- 
larly if it’s one the industry says “can’t be done.” (Ex- 
amples: His latest product: Supp-Hose—a sheer, high- 
stvle woman’s stocking that supports. It’s a boon to women 
who're on their feet a lot but who rebel at the old and 
ugly supporting hose.) 

Each of K-R’s divisions has a separate sales force, even 
though many of the company’s products are sold through 
the same outlets. But Catalina’s sales force handles all of 
that division’s produce. 

Each quarter Roth meets with the heads of the various 
divisions. He doesn’t bring the presidents, on such oc- 
casions, into communion. Presidents or heads of divisions 
sit down alone with Roth and the two men go over every 
aspect of his division’s operations. At such times Roth 
and the president set up ad budgets, work out distribution 
and sales problems, unravel knots that have developed in 
the preceding quarter's operations. 

Then, annually, all the presidents come to New York 
for a several-day meeting. Here their common problems 
are discussed with advice freely asked for and given. 

“We're constantly re-thinking our market situation,” 
says Roth. “We're beginning to develop a staff marketing 
division which will, eventually, co-ordinate the work of 
all our marketing managers. We even expect to give board 
status to this expert.” 

With Roth the customer is always right. (Except when 
the customer doesn’t know he needs something Roth 
thinks he should need.) “Our principal reason for success 
is our customers. We must make what they will buy at a 
price they're willing to pay. And we must anticipate, 
several years ahead of the customer, what he will be 
wanting. Then we must find ways to make it, to distribute 
it in the most economical, efficient way and to market 
it properly.” 

He calls the cornerstones for Kayser-Roth’s success the 
“three M’s. Management, money and machinery.” 

That creative ability Chester Roth has—in abundance. 
Several years ago he decided men wanted Argyle socks 
at a realistic price. He didn’t accept the industry's opinion 
that Argyles couldn’t be made by machines. Roth did it. 
When he saw the need for stretch hose for men he set his 
experts to experimenting. Result: the first stretch hose 
manufactured in volume. 

And, if, as someone said, Chester Roth “markets by the 
seat of his pants;” a lot of his competitors ought to study 
his seams. H. W. 
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“Own” Lines Help Whirlpool 
Market a Doubled Volume 


Whirlpool Corp. of St. Joseph, Mich., is glad to have 
Sears, Roebuck as a biggest customer and RCA as a strong 
promotional ally. 

But it is also glad to have gone out on its own. 

Since going full line into major appliances in 1955, 
and trebling advertising and promotion expenditures to 
$20 million annually, explains Elisha Gray II, chairman 
and chief executive officer, the corporation’s volume has 
more than doubled, to $402 million. 

In 1959 sales vp John A. Hurley predicts that, while 
industry sales of major home appliances will rise 7 to 9%, 
Whirlpool’s will spin upward 15 to 20%. 

Doubtless Sears will continue to take half of Whirl- 
pool’s total. But even the remainder contrasts sharply 
with its own-brand sales of $1,209,000 in 1946. In that 
year, on laundry equipment, the name Whirlpool was 
first introduced to the trade and the public. 

To build a big and broad, independent identity Whirl- 
pool’s top management has expected—and got—a lot from 
marketing. 

Elisha Gray emphasizes that, though Sears owns 20% 
of Whirlpool Corp. and RCA a little less, neither can 
ever vote more than 20%. Some 14,000 stockholders own 
the 60%. 

‘Of the 12 major electric appliances—including disposers 
and dishwashers, sinks and kitchen cabinets—eight have 
been launched since 1955. The gas group includes refrig- 
erators and ranges, washers and driers and “combinations.” 
In 1959, Gray says, “we'll have a brand new gas refrig- 
erator to offer the utilities.” 

He has reason to believe that they will buy and back it. 

On the strength of product pioneering, Whirlpool has 
won and held not only Sears (Coldspot and Kenmore 
appliances), Montgomery Ward, Frigidaire (for which it 
produces commercial ice makers), but a lot of other large 
and smaller customers. Its research and development ex- 
penditures total $13 million annually. Some 600 scientists 
and engineers are engaged in this work. Elisha Gray 
declares: “They are planning the RCA Whirlpool appli- 
ances of next year .. . and 1968.” 

Doubtless Whirlpool can call on Sears and RCA for 
technical help. But Gray emphasizes that Whirlpool does 
not buy from or sell to RCA. “We get the benefit of their 
name. In many localities we use their service facilities. 
Though most of our 78 distributors also are RCA’s, thev 
are sold and developed by our own force under our 17 
field managers. Of our 6,500 basic, “bread-and-butter’ 
dealers, probably 4,000 or 4,500 also handle RCA. 
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“Of course, both Whirlpool and RCA have found that 
there’s extra promotional impact from two names 
together.” 

As compared with about 50 people in marketing in 
1955, Whirlpool now has 280.- “But even at the start 
of our larger operation—even. for key men—we didn’t do 
much ‘raiding.’ Whirlpool is the first big name to go into 
full-line appliances in many years. We received more 
applications from experienced appliance men than we 
could meet. 

“The men we hired in turn helped to hire and train 
others. Today, our policy is to hire younger men and give 
them three-year training. This includes one year with a 
distributor, six months at the factory and at headquarters, 
and ‘exposure’ in rotation to various corporate functions.” 

In view of all the competition—and casualties—con- 
fronting the appliance business in recent years, Whirl- 
pool’s full-line, whole-hog decision was daring. “Our 
course was just the reverse, for example, of Maytag. They 
decided to stick with laundry equipment, and they've 
done all right. But we figured that the days of the one- 
line appliance manufacturer are numbered.” 

In addition to progress with other products, Whirlpool 
still takes in the most wash. Sears’ Kenmore (made by 
Whirlpool) ranks first among all brands in laundry sales 
Among “national” or manufacturers’-own laundry brands, 
G-E ranks first—followed by Whirlpool. 

“The costs of our decision have come high,” Elisha 
Gray shows. We’ve had to meet, among others, extraordi- 
nary expenditures for marketing and advertising. . . . In 
1958 our net profit was about $10 million, or 25% 
on sales. 

“But tomorrow’s growth must be planned—and financed 
—today. Our sales efforts are beginning to pay off. In the 
next five years we'll have even more complete lines of 
still-better appliances for marketing to sell.” 

Whirlpool’s marketing division embraces such functions 
as sales and sales training, sales controls and forecasting 
sales promotion and distributor and dealer relations. 

“It has a lot to say about product planning,” the chaii 
man emphasizes. 

“Our marketers help us to apply the ‘marketing con- 
cept.’ No woman would have recommended a lint filte 
in washers. But we determined that she wanted it. She 
did. We sold it.” L. M. H 
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Romney Authorizes—and Gets— 
The Utmost from Rambler Marketing 


A major marketing miracle of 1958 was the rescue and 
rise of the Rambler. 

Both the Car and the Concept, emphasizes a former 
pots-and-pans salesman named George Romney, had to 
be sold. 

As chairman, president and general manager of Ameri- 
can Motors Corp., Romney himself has been plenty per- 
suasive. Not since Henry Ford I, and Walter P. Chrysler 
has one man so symbolized one make of car. 

But a marketer had to put Rambler over. 

From a $12 million loss in the fiscal year ended Sept. 
30, 1957, American Motors came up with a $26 million 
profit in fiscal 1958 

In this period, when business of all other U.S. motor 
makers dropped sharply, AMC’s volume soared from 
$366.3 million to $4703 million. In calendar 1958 Ram- 
bler registrations were about double 1957. Not long ago 
Romney was struggling to reach a reduced break-even 
point of 125,000 cars annually. Now Rambler production 
facilities are being expanded from a current 330,000 
limit to 440,000. 

Ward’s Reports estimates that in 1958 compact and 
small cars—including, of course, the mounting imports— 
totaled 500,000. For 1959 Ward’s figures this group at 
900,000. AMC’s Ramb'er and its imported Metropolitan 
are set to get a solid share of that. 

A decade hence Romnev sees half of all volume in 
compact or small cars. “On this basis,” he says, “Rambler 
should sell at least one million.” 

Roy Abernethy came from Willys in 1954 to direct 
sales of AMC’s Nash Division. In December 1955 he was 
named vp for all automotive distribution and marketing. 
(Walter L. Jeffrey, vp and gm of Kelvinator Division, has 
parallel responsibilities in appliances.) The company had 
already decided to cast its lot with smaller cars. 

“Five vears ago,” George Romney says, “we had a 
narrow viewpoint on marketing. The ‘sales manager's’ job 
was devoted primarilv to guidance and stimulation of our 
own men and our dealers. 

“Now marketing participates in forming every aspect 
of our automotive program. Roy Abernethy not only is a 
member of the five-man automotive Policy Committee, 
but he forms automotive marketing policies and sees that 
they are carried out.” 

In automotive—the bulk of AMC’s volume—Abernethy 
directs sales, advertising, merchandising, marketing and 
analysis, sales training, parts and service, physical distri- 
bution (including 17 warehouses) and such other func- 
tions as dealer development and dealer relations. 

Under Abernethy are a vp for Rambler sales operations; 
sales manager for Metropolitan; an over-all field sales 
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manager, and an executive assistant for marketing and 
analysis, car distribution and product information. 

“Dealer development” is a strong new function. Two 
years ago Abernethy introduced a 2l-member (one for 
each zone), democratically elected Dealer Advisory Board. 
A lot of its recommendations are followed. 

Between January 1 and mid-December 1958 the Ram- 
bler dealer group expanded from 2,200 to 2,728. Eighty- 
nine percent of all of them are now making money, Aber- 
nethy says. In four years combined working capital of all 
Rambler dealers has expanded from $50 to $100 million 
and their net worth from $114 to $144 million. 

By March he expects the group to pass the 3,000-mark. 
But the company is more concerned with “quality.” Of the 
present group 27%—mainly in smaller communities ~“‘dual” 
with other makes of cars. “In our ‘planning potential,’ 
however, only 17% will be dual.” 

George Romney thinks AMC will have managers able 
to meet the demands of growth: “In four years we've 
developed replacements for each key post. Promotions, 
predominantly, will be from within. We've starved to- 
gether . . . but we've staved. And I think we've learned. 
Our people have had faith in what we might be and do. 
Morale has been high. I've called the signals, but it’s 
been a team job.” 

Romney’s own faith and leadership seem to have been 
contagious. Even when AMC was wallowing deep in a 
sea of red ink he was sure that it could “outflank the Big 
Three: The best defense is a strong offense.” 

AMC will not add people in proportion to growing 
volume. In merging Nash and Hudson into “Rambler,” 
Abernethy explains, “we cut out duplication. We intend 
to stay lean and streamlined. We're now operating with 
65% of the sales manpower we had four years ago—when 
our corporate volume was $70 million less. But salaries 
have been raised. Last year we introduced a field bonus 
system, with quotas on cars, parts and accessories.” 

For fiscal 1959, Rambler’s quota is 252,000. Roy Aber- 
nethy expects that “we'll come nearer to 300,000.” Con- 
tinuous contests keep everyone on their toes. A current 
Rambler All Stars campaign will send 100 dealers and 
their wives to Mexico City. Romney and Abernethy intend 
to maintain personal contact with all dealers. 

“We've got to keep on developing our grass-roots 
knowledge,” George Romney emphasizes. “More than 
ever, we've got to be flexible and dynamic. . . . Nobody 
ever got it made!” L. M. H. 
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Marketing Teams with Research 
To Boost Profits for Shell 


Henry Stuart Mackenzie Burns still speaks with a burr. 

Called Max in Shell Oil Company’s executive offices, 
husky, ruddy-complexioned President Burns worked his 
way up through both research (coming to Shell in 1926 
as a geophysicist after graduating from the University of 
Aberdeen and Cambridge) and sales (as a service station 
attendant, salesman, and general sales manager). 

When he talks to visitors Burns is likely to speak 
quickly, often disjointedly, answering one question while 
he raises another, and to fidget with his large, tortoise- 
shell glasses, wiping them continually with his breast 
pocket handkerchief. 

Asked to define marketing’s place in management, 
Burns prefers to speak of all the departments, telling how 
they are integrated into the whole. 

For this reason, and because he is a product of both 
marketing and research, it is difficult to hazard a guess 
about the importance of marketing at Shell. 

Certainly Burns does not over-emphasize the impor- 
tance of advertising. 

“The agencies all like advertising. Everybody's an ad- 
vertising expert. They're hypnotized with the jargon and 
the habits of the advertising trade. But remember that 
advertising was only formalized in this generation. And 
no one has ever found a suitable commercial for television 
—it’s hard to interrupt entertainment to make a pitch.” 

Burns says Shell’s advertising expenditures have gone 
up only because media rates have increased. He feels 
advertising has little value without technical development 
behind it. 

Rather than spend $10 million for advertising, he would 
spend $9 million for research and $1 million for adver- 
tising. “We put more stress on quality and bringing out 
the right products than on high-pressure marketing tac- 
tics,” Burns says. 

According to Tide’s report on the five measurable adver- 
tising media, Shell spent $4 87 million for space and time 
in 1957, a decrease from the $5.05 million in 1956 but a 
sharp rise from $2.64 million in 1953. 

Shell’s sales last year are expected to approximate those 
of 1957, $1,764,000,000. Burns estimates a 4% gain for 
1959, which is the increase the industry expects. The 
company ranks fourth among the domestic crude oil 
producers, sixth as a refiner. It markets in 36 states through 
independently owned and leased service stations and a 
handful of its own for training. (Texaco is the only na- 
tional marketer.) 

Functions in Shell’s marketing department include 
sales, advertising, sales promotion, pricing, packaging, 
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sales training, dealer relations, consumer relations, sales 
forecasting, and marketing research. 

Shell has had a vice president for marketing for over 
30 vears. 

Moreover, this company is considered the most market- 
ing-minded in the Royal Dutch/Shell group, some 500 
companies controlled by two holding companies in London 
and The Hague. (The group, which has a_ two-thirds 
interest in Shell Oil Co., ranks third in world sales volume 
after Standard Oil of N. J. and General Motors.) 

Shell Oil Co. and the European offices have an ex- 
change program; executives make inter-company visits to 
exchange information and most come to Shell to learn. 

On the other hand, none of the 15 directors and only 
four of the 20 vice presidents are marketing men. 

Burns feels increasing marketing’s responsibilities is not 
the best way to build profits. One company got into 
trouble by building too many stations, he says. He de- 
plores price cutting and distress selling. 

Clearly, to him, the pearl in Shell is product research. 

He says the company has a higher proportion of techni- 
cal men and spends more on technical research than any 
other oil company. Making better products will increase 
volume faster than sales pressure. 

“T don’t think you could make a better gasoline today,” 
he concedes. “You never hear of knocking any more. But 
there are other products.” 

He refers to chemicals, which represented more than 
$200 million of Shell’s sales last year. The Company was 
the first to enter the petrochemicals field (in 1929) and 
pioneered production of ammonia and glycerine through it 

Other fruits of Shell research: Because it produced 100 
octane gasoline first, it sells 35% of all commercial avia- 
tion fuel, both for jets and piston planes. In 1953 it 
brought out the TCP additive, quickly aped by the others 

Last vear it introduced Super Shell gasoline on the 
West Coast, making it available in all marketing areas 
An improved X-100 Premium motor oil came out in the 
spring of 1957. The aviation truck refueler fleet was en- 
larged. Some 600 service stations, both new ones and 
replacements, were added last year; in 1957 it was 500. 
A new basic service station was designed. Shell Chemical 
Corp., a subsidiary, introduced two organic phosphorous 
agricultural insecticides G. P. N 
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National Homes “Markets” 
New Ways to Build and Live 


Product pioneering is everybody's business at National 
Homes Corp., Lafayette, Ind. 

But it is the particular concern of James R. Price, 
chairman and chief executive officer, and his brother 
George E. Price, president—who with their families own 
51% of the stock. 

National claims to sell more component or “prefab” 
homes than the next 25 competitors combined. (One of 
these is a subsidiary of big U.S. Steel.) In 1959 National 
is introducing these homes with entire exteriors of “fire- 
safe, weather-protected, maintenance-free, bake-finished 
lifetime aluminum.” 

National does not “load” its 600 builder-dealers: Its 
three plants—at Lafayette, at Horseheads, N. Y., and 
Tyler, Tex., make the parts for specific homes only after 
families have bought them. 

National's pioneering and education extends into home- 
financing and, increasingly, into land and community 
development, to provide utilities and other facilities, and 
the “setting” for sales. Jim Price believes that “jerry-land- 
development has been more of a blight on our industry 
and the nation than jerry-building.” 

“This,” says George A. Cowee, Jr., “is the most market- 
ing-minded company I've ever seen.” From long years of 
experience with McKinsey & Co., management consult- 
ants, Cowee moved into National Homes as sales training 
director. Since May 1956 he has been vp for sales. 

“Jim and George Price are both marketing executives,” 
he explains. “Clifford A. Smith, who moved up from con- 
troller to executive vice president, is a marketer. . . . So 
are the heads of the orders and standards departments!” 

Among the 2,500 employes of this $50-million-a-vear 
operation, however, 70 are under Cowee. These include 
division managers at each of the three plant cities, five 
regional managers and 22 field salesmen. (National homes 
are distributed only east of the Rockies.) To such funce- 
tions as selling, marketing research, sales training, dealer 
relations, service, and a part in product planning, Cowee 
added last March supervision of advertising, sales promo- 
tion and public relations. 

But Jim Price devotes “two-thirds of my time to the 
general sales category.” Among others, George Price keeps 
close tabs on product research and design. 

As compared with 17,084 homes in 1957, National’s 
production—and sales—in 1958 climbed to 24,000. Jim 
Price expects “at least a 10% gain” this year, and he 
hopes to guarantee present prices. 

In the next 10 years, when all the education has really 
begun to “take,” he predicts that “50% of all new homes 
will be component.” 
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For advertising National now spends $1,250,000. 

National also ties in with, and gets supporting adver- 
tising from some 60 suppliers of the “brand name quality” 
products which go into these homes. Some of them are 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas, U.S. Gypsum, Weyerhaeuser 
lumber; Barrett, Flintkote and Johns-Manville roofing; 
Eagle-Picher windows and Libbey-Owens-Ford _ glass; 
Bruce flooring and Gold Seal floor coverings; Youngstown 
sinks and cabinets, Frigidaire kitchen appliances and air- 
conditioning, Tappan ranges, Westinghouse laundries, and 
“heating by General Motors: Delco furnaces.” 

For the new Viking “aluminum” line, roofing and siding 
is being supplied by Alcoa, Kaiser and Reynolds. 

“We tested aluminum against our ‘regular’ component 
houses in one subdivision in Lafayette,” Jim Price says, 
“and we sold 90 aluminum to 10 of the others.” 

The aluminum-exterior Vikings were announced in color 
advertising in magazines late in 1958: These homes “will 
look freshly-painted . . . stay new . . . year after year. . . 
Bake-finished lifetime aluminum saves you at least $4,000 
on exterior upkeep during the first 20 years. .. . A three- 
bedroom Viking can be yours for as little as $8,750 
plus lot.” 

Each builder-dealer handles National exclusively among 
“component” manufacturers. Though some still build 
“brick-by-brick” homes, Cowee says, nearly all the com- 
bined volume of the entire 600 is now in National. “In- 
dividual dealers now turn their capital two to four times 
annually. 

“We don’t let them buy on speculation. Each is limited 
to two or three model homes, including one Viking. In 
January they start holding open houses. They're develop- 
ing sales ahead.” 

National brings all dealers to Lafayette each August for 
a preview of the next year’s line. 

Education and a spirit of pioneering are sales essentials. 
National has become choosey about salesmen: “We've 
made some replacements,” Cowee explains. “We've cut 
out the fat and reorganized a bit. We're training the men 
harder than ever. 

“More smaller dealers are now assigned to one man, 
so that others can concentrate harder on the bigger ones 
We're also adding to our total manpower. 

“This thing is getting big. . . . But it takes a powerful 
lot of persuasion.” L. M. H. 
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Sterling Drug Is Too Busy Selling 
To Stew over Marketing Concepts 


James Hill, Jr., chairman and chief executive officer of 
Sterling Drug, Inc., New York, is a plain-talking man who 
doesn’t go in for “total marketing concept” semantics. 

It hasn’t been abstract terms and four-button organiza- 
tion charts that has kept Sterling on top of the proprietary 
drug field. It has been advertising, promotion, merchan- 
dising, call it what you will, and selling. And although 
Hill climbed the financial side of the corporate ladder, 
since he was made president of Sterling in 1941 sales 
have soared from $47.6 million to $210 million. 

Sterling Drug today is a mass of some 65 companies. 
These have been put into 16 major groups or divisions, 
all with individual executive heads. But the consolidation 
of product groups hasn’t brought a consolidation of mar- 
keting duties. Basic responsibility for advertising and 
selling is with respective advertising and sales managers 
who work under a division president or vice president. 

To Hill, marketing is research. He says it is “studying 
and finding out what is the best product to introduce— 
weighing its chances against competition, and finding out 
what is the best way to advertise it.” 

After product research, most of Sterling’s research goes 
into testing advertising effectiveness. The company com- 
pares its progress against competition through published 
drug market studies and market reports from salesmen. 
The thoroughness and detail with which men report their 
markets count heavily in the company’s bonus and in- 
centive programs. 

But “market statistics are no damn good unless some- 
body looks at them,” says Hill. At Sterling that’s the job 
of the product division top executive. If he were in an- 
other type of company he might be the one with the word 
marketing in his title. 

Explains Hill: “If we were just a drug company, it 
might be possible to have vice presidents of marketing. 
But we run our company on an individual (rather than 
consolidated) control basis. We expect the head of each 
subsidiary or division to run his particular business and 
make it pay.” 


JAMES HILL, JR. 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 


Sterling Drug, Inc. 
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DRUG retail sales in 1958 were $6.6 billion. 
This was 1.5% of Gross National Product. This 
percentage will probably rise in our TRILLION- 
DOLLAR ECONOMY. 


Complete retail sales data wi!l appea 
Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power 


Hill does not rule out the possibility of change, how- 
ever. It may be that two of the larger Sterling divisions 
will one day be reorganized to accommodate a vice presi- 
dent of marketing. But not for a while. 

A look at the Sterling board of directors is proof enough 
that the company pays attention to men who succeed in 
sales. Of the five “inside” or company members, Hill says 
that three have sales backgrounds; one, Dr. J. Mark 
Hiebert, company president, has a background of pre- 
scription drug marketing. 

Of the two outside members of the board, one is a 
banker, the other owned his own textile business (“And if 
you're in textiles, you've got to know how to sell.”). 

If the company is a reflection of anything, it is a reflec- 
tion of the independent Jim Hill. There are few organiza- 
tion charts—and none for the company as a whole. (“We 
don’t want to categorize our men.’) And: “The policy of 
our company is just what we're doing now. If anybody 
wants to change anything, he’s got to come up here and 
present his ideas.” 

Hill says that the biggest change in the proprietary 
drug industry came about ten years ago. Until that time, 
almost every manufacturer—large or small—had 100% dis- 
tribution; drug stores were the only outlet. 

But then the grocery supermarkets came into the pic- 
ture and began selling fast moving items. The manufac- 
turers had to find ways to get their products into these 
stores. Some fast footwork brought about the distribution 
through such devices as rack jobbers, and once again 
advertising was the big gun. 

Hill claims that except for isolated examples, he con 
siders advertising his consumer relations department. Pack- 
aging is also under the jurisdiction of advertising & sales 
in Sterling companies. 

The divisional sales departments are in control of sales 
promotion, market research, sales training, dealer relations, 
warehousing, sales forecasting and sales controls. G. F. H. 
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Most Major Agencies Report 
Bigger Ad Budgets for 1959 


TEN of 14 largest advertising agencies 

replying to a wired query from Sales 
Management on their volume, indus- 
try classification and media trends- 
expect substantially larger billing in 
1959 

Specific increases reported would 
range between 10 and 15 %. 

Two agencies which expanded and 
one which contracted in 1958 believe 
their 1959 volume will be unchanged 

None foresees a decline 

Combined annual billing of the 14 
exceeds $1 billion. 

in the order of wires received, here 
are their reports: 


> Sigurd S. Larmon, board chairman, 
says Young & Rubicam “on principle 
does not release billing figures. How- 
ever, 1958 was a good year and all 
prospects, including estimated budg- 
ets for 1959, indicate a continuing 
upward trend. We see no major 
changes affecting types of media.” 


> Charles H. Brower, president, re- 
ports that “BBDO’s prospects, based 
on estimates for 1959, are about 10 
to 15% better than a year ago. Our 
1958 billing of $203.2 million was off 
approximately 3% from preceding 
year, making ‘58 the second best year 
in our history. Our projected increase 
is pretty much across the board, with 
gains of most classifications. We do 
not think there will be any great 
shifts in emphasis on specific types 
»f media.” 


em An executive of N. W. Ayer’s & 
Son, who does not want to be identi- 
fied or quoted, declines to reveal 1958 
billing. But he expects 1959 billing to 
be larger. The share of Ayer’s client 
dollars going into TV would expand 


> Rolland W. Taylor, president of 
Foote, & Belding, says, “We 
have decided that no good is served 
by public statements regarding our 
volume. . . . However, we expect an 
increase of approximately 10% in our 
1959 billings over 1958.” 


Cone 


pm Charles A. Pooler, senior vp of 
Benton & Bowles, replies: This 
agency’s billing rose 10% from “$93.9 
million in 57 to $103 million in ’58. 

“During 1958 our accounts made 
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a slight increase in TV and a slight 
decrease in magazines. I cannot give 
you an exact comparison of current 
1959 billings as against a year ago, 
but I estimate they will be somewhat 
increased.” 


> Both B&B, New York, and Leo 
Burnett Co., Chicago, moved over the 
$100- million billing mark in 1958. 
Burnett also probably made the great- 
est percentage gain of all major agen- 
cies. Its president, R. N. Heath, shows: 
Based on billing information availa- 
ble at this time, we expect 1959 to be 
about the same as 1958. In 1958 our 
total grossed billings were $100,885,- 
000, or 24% more than our 1957 
experience. 

“During 1958,” Heath adds, “tele- 
vision and newspaper supplement 
billing increased, while other media 
remained even or decreased. The 
sharpest decrease was in radio billing, 
which dropped from 6.3% of our total 
in 1957 to 3.1%, due to shifts of local 
market funds into newspaper adver- 
tising. This is not a reflection on 
radio. It could have been a shift from 
newspapers to radio—as it has in other 
years. 


> Thomas B. Adams, Detroit, presi- 
dent of Campbell-Ewald Co.: “Our 
approved 1959 billings at this time 
are the same as 1958. However, 1958 
actual billing proved 5% better than 
1957. We are unable to foresee any 
major changes among advertisers or 
classifications. I would guess that most 
media will enjoy an excellent year, 
without any change of emphasis on 
specific types.” 


> Robert M. Ganger, president of 
D’Arcy Advertising Co. (billings of 
which are now estimated at a $60- 
million rate) replies: “We do not 
release billing figures. But our 1958 
volume was substantially ahead of the 
preceding year, and 1959 will repre- 
sent our largest year by far.” 


> Robert E. Allen, president of Ful- 
ler & Smith & Ross: “Our billings in 
1959 should be considerably in excess 
of 1958 billings—which, in turn, were 
approximately equivalent to 1957, the 
record for the agency. This resulted 
in spite of the capital goods recession 
which affected a majority of our cli- 


ents. The major increases appear to 
be in the TV and radio areas.” 


> Brown Bolte, president of Sullivan, 
Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, New York, 
estimated his agency’s billings in cal- 
endar 1959 at about 11% more than 
last year’s. “While a portion of the 
increase is for new products of old 
clients, the major part represents in- 
creased appropriations based on in- 
creased sales. 

“We represent almost entirely pack- 
aged goods manufacturers, who in 
general have not been too much af- 
fected in the past 18 months by eco- 
nomic conditions prevalent in heavy 
industry and allied fields. Our media 
projections for 1959 run about the 
same as 1958: Newspapers, 11%; 
magazines, 9%; supplements, 8%; ° 
radio (network and spot combined), 
16%; television (network and _ spot 


combined), 54%; outdoor, 2%.” 


> Frank Skinner vt MacManus, John 
& Adams, Bloomfield Hills, Mich.: 

“Billing of this agency in 1958 was 
$37.5 million, down 12%% from 1957. 
We expect approximately the same 
total for 1959, with no major changes 
in accounts or media.” 


> Bart Cummings, president of 
Compton Advertising reports that “on 
the basis of current accounts, 1959 
billing should be higher than 1958. 
Some accounts are decreasing appro- 
priations, but these are more than off- 
set by those accounts which are 
growing. 

“Of course if we acquire new ac- 
counts the increase will be greater. 
1958 billing improved 7% over 1957; 
up from $70 to $75 million.” 


> Present appropriations and ap- 
proved schedules point to a five per- 
cent 1959 billing increase at Grant 
Advertising. Overall billing increased 
from $90.5 million in 1957 to $96.5 
million last year; a plus of 6 2/3%. 


> A spokesman for Erwin Wasey, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan anticipates a 15% 
billings increase this year for that 
agency. Last year’s total billings of 
$74.6 million were up slightly from 
1957. While the agency expects a 
good year, it sees no major changes 
among advertisers and classifications 
nor any significant shifts regarding of 
media. 
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Sell the POST-INFLUENTIALS 


they tell the others! 
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Skip the Surveys... 
Stick to the Record | 


Leading Magazines in Advertising Dollar Volume 


1958 OVER 1957 


1957 RANKINGS 


1958 RANKINGS 


1958 VOLUME 


LOSS 


1. Life 


= 


1. Life 


$122,628,205 


$14,894,289 


2. Saturday Evening Post 


2. Saturday Evening Post 


87,606,491 


3,292,540 


3. Time 


3. Look 


43,094,484 


366,946 


4. Look 


4. Time 


41,569,248 


3,543,373 


5. This Week 


5. This Week 


40,685,525 


$1,470,915 


6. Ladies’ Home Journal 


6. Ladies’ Home Journal 


26,976,551 


2,529,890 


7. Better Homes & Gardens 


= 


8, American Weekly 


= 


9. Newsweek 


24,456,413 


4,803,973 


23,882,853 


$4,458,423 


7. Better Homes & Gardens 
8 PARADE 


9. American Weekly 


23,186,532 


1,563,429 


10. McCall’s 


10. Reader’s Digest 


21,699,110 


$3,646,645 


‘UL. Good Housekeeping 


11. Good Housekeeping 


21,307,437 


180,236 


12. Business Week 


12. Newsweek 


13. PARADE 
14. Reader's Digest 


21,234,800 


1,661,000 


13. McCall’s 


18,390,989 


3,340,554 


14. Business Week 


16,470,187 


3,269,866 


15. U. S. News & W. R. 


15. New Yorker 


16,414,271 


$ 652,019 


16. New Yorker 


16. U. S. News & W. R. 


15,214,638 


1,284,803 


SOURCE: P.1.B. 


Advertisers gave Parade a larger gain in advertising 


revenue in 1958 than any other magazine, Sunday, weekday 
or monthly . . . $4,458,000 more than in 1957. 


As a result, Parade has advanced to 8th place in advertising 


revenue among all magazines in 1958... from 13th place in 1957. 


This gain indicates the increasing demand by advertisers 


/ Parade 


THE MAGAZINE SECTION OF 61 LEADING NEWSPAPERS— REACHING 9,000,000 HOMES EVERY SUNDAY. 


Sa 


for the thorough coverage provided by local newspapers. 
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64° O of Industrial Calls 


Are on the Wrong Man 


» 27 industrial sales executives rated prospects by titles and 


assigned values 


» Then they analyzed one month's calls at 62,995 plants and 


offices 


» They found number of calls ‘way over on assistants, far short 


on the bosses 


» And with the average field cost running $20 per call, that 


really hurts 


A PUBLISHER FRIEND stimulated 
this survey. He decided that there 
were four groups of buyers (influ- 
encers and decision makers) of adver- 
tising in his magazine—each worth 
25%. His groups were (1) top man- 
agement, (2) sales management, (3) 
advertising management and (4) ad- 
vertising agencies. 

Then he had an assistant analyze 
the call reports of his salesmen for 
a full month, and this is what he 
found: 


2% of the calls were on top man- 
agement 


5% of the calls were on sales man- 
agement 
33% of the calls were on advertis- 
ing management 
60% of the calls were on advertis- 
ing agencies 
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A special survey 
by the editors of Sales Management 


The findings jarred him, and they 
jarred the editors of SM, who won- 
dered whether this poor relationship 
between values and calls applied also 
to manufacturers’ salesmen who call 
on industrial companies. 

So the editors assembled a panel 
of industrial sales executives who 
would cooperate in a month's test. 
These men were asked to evaluate 
the worth to them of various sources 
of purchasing influence, bearing in 
mind both the power and value of 
recommendation, as well as decision 
making, and then to go through all 
call reports for the month of Septem- 
ber 1958 and see how the calls tallied 
with their assignment of values. As 
a basis of selection the editors chose 
subscribers in companies which in 
1957 were listed in Publishers Infor- 
mation Bureau records or Brad-Vern 
Reports as having used 48 or more 


pages of magazine and business paper 
advertising. The average of pages 
taken was 107. 

Twenty-seven executives cooper- 
ated, with the understanding that nei- 
ther corporate nor individual names 
would be divulged. A footnote lists 
the major products produced by the 
companies. The list totals more than 
27 because in some instances the 
product line is so diverse that no 
single one stands out. 

The executives were asked to as- 
sign values to the following list of 
titles. The figures at the right repre- 
sent the average. Value here means 
the number of calls out of every 100 
calls that should be made on a particu- 
lar group—i.e., 27 out of every 100 on 
administrative management. More 
complete details, including the range 
of answers, are contained in Table 1. 

The arrangements were made in 
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Table 1 


Administrative Management 
Board chairmen, presidents, own- 
ers, partners, heads of executive 
committees, executive and other 
vice presidents, general managers, 
secretaries, treasurers 


Production Management 
Plant managers, general superin- 
tendents, production managers, 
operation managers, chief engi- 
neers, chief chemists, quality con- 
trol managers, heads of product 
research 


Purchasing Management 


Purchasing directors or agents 


Marketing Management 
Directors of sales or marketing, 
general sales managers, product 
managers, advertising managers, 
market research managers 


0 to 20 


All others including assistants to 
above 


2 to 18 7 


Oto 15 


5 to 50 


(1) Based upon evaluation by sales executive of relative importance 
(2) Based upon individuals called upon (average 1.7 per plant or office) 


early spring and summer so that there Allowing three weeks for vacations 
and illnesses (probably short) and 10 
holidays, on the basis of a five-day 
work week the average salesman 
would have 235 working days in the 
salesmen per company year. 

In the 2] At the rate of 3.89 calls per day he 
month they would make 914 calls per year. 


vould be plenty of time for planning 
the paper work on Septembe calls 

The 27 companies reported on calls 
by 770 salesmen, an average of 29 
working days of the 
made 62,995 company 


calls at plants or offices 

During the course of the 62,995 
company calls they made sales presen- 
tations to 107,196 individuals, or an 
average of 1.7 per company. 

The 770 salesmen made 2,999 com- 
pany calls per day for an average of 
3.89 calls per day per salesman. 

No attempt was made to figure out 
the cost per call, but the cost would 
seem to be in excess of $20, based on 


the followir assumptions: 


oC 
is 
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If the sum total of salary, travel 
expenses and entertainment was $12,- 
000, his calls would cost $13.13. 


> But more likely his total costs 
would be around $18,000, which 
would bring cost per call to $19.69. 
Or perhaps $24,000 a year for these 
items would be nearer the truth—or 
an average of $26.26 per call. 
McGraw-Hill’s 1958 study of call 


costs, based on the experience of 402 


companies, puts the cost at $22.33, 
while in the same year the Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club of New York in a mem- 
ber poll arrived at a figure of $18.92. 

And of course a major reason why 
salesmen average only four calls a 
day is the time lost in waiting and 
traveling. A current McGraw-Hill 
study based on the diaries of 664 in- 
dustrial salesmen shows 42% of the 
time spent in face-to-face selling, 32% 
traveling and waiting for interviews, 
19% in paperwork and sales meetings, 
7% in service calls. 

If the industrial sales executives are 
‘orrect in knowing where personal 
sales pressure should be applied, then 
the salesmen fail, for one reason or 
another, to reach the right man in 
more than six calls out of every 10. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Table 1 shows where the real 
trouble is: at the top and the bottom 
of the scale. 

Twenty-seven percent of the calls 
should have been made on administra- 
tive management, but only 7% were 
made on these top men 

Only 7% of the calls should have 
been made on “all others” and on 
assistants, but an astounding 32% were 
concentrated in this area. 

In the other groups the showing 
was fairly good. Production manage- 
ment was 29% in theory, 21% in 
practice. Purchasing management was 
30 vs. 37. Marketing management was 
7 vs. 3. Incidentally, the products sold 
by the respondent companies were 
not of the type where marketing man- 
agement normally is an important part 
of the buying or specifying picture. 
With one exception, all of the prod- 
ucts sold by the companies were for 
the factory, and had nothing to do, 
except indirectly, with the packag- 
ing or selling of the end product. 

SM does not pretend that the 64% 
misdirection indicated in Table 2 is 
a precise figure. Maybe it is more, 
perhaps it is less. But obviously the 
true figure is a high one, and an 
alarmingly costly one. 


> The loss isn’t to be found merely 
in the call cost of more than $20. The 
waste spreads to the office, too. The 
August 1958 Fortune states that the 
industrial salesman isn’t sort of a one- 
man gang. “On the contrary his ef- 
fectiveness is the result of being a 
member of a team. At U.S. Steel the 
salesman . . . would have some forty 
people behind him. Thirty-nine specia- 
lists back up each of duPont's in- 
dustrial salesmen.” The talents of 
these line-backer specialists aren’t used 
to full advantage if the calls are made 
on the wrong men. 

The tally sheets developed by the 
27 respondents do not provide clear- 
cut details on the calls at a plant or 
office where presentations were made 
to more than one person. But sub- 
sequent discussions with the respond- 
ents lead SM editors to believe that 
well over half of the calls were pre- 
sentations to one individual. 

The average of 1.7 per company 
was the result of occasional presenta- 
tions with several sitting in. Where 
this involved, let’s say, a member of 
the administrative management team 
and an assistant, it should be rated as 
a potentially excellent call, but such 
presentations must have been few and 
far between, since only 7% of the calls 
were on top management people. 
More frequently the 1.7 average came 
about where the salesman may have 
seen the purchasing agent in his of- 
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Table 3 


64% of Calls Misdirected 


Should 


7 


Where the Calls Were Made 


The Men They 
Should Have Seen 


Administrative 


Management 


28,900 


Production 


Management 


31,000 


Purchasing 


Management 


32,100 


Marketing 


Management 


7,500 


All others, including 
assistants to above 7,500 


107,000 


Based upon 62,995 company calls 


107,196 individuals seen 


1.7 average individuals per company 


The Men They 


Did See 


22,500 


39,600 


3,200 


34,200 
107,000 


fice, then drifted out to the factory 
where he Saw a member ot the pro- 
duction management team and pos- 
sibly one or more assistants. 

To say that many of the respond- 
ent sales executives were shocked by 
the results would be the prime un- 
derstatement of this new year. “No 
wonder we had a lousy year,” one 
vp wrote. “We haven't been making 
enough calls on the men who can de- 
cide on the big stuff we are offering.” 

Another said, “I feel sort of foolish 
because I learned so much from this 
experiment. Here we had the informa- 
tion right along on the call reports, 
but it never occurred to us to take 


AMERICA’S 
INFORMAL 
BUSINESS 

CAPITAL 


this extra step to learn the degree to 
which our men were applying them- 
selves on contacts with the right man 
or men. We had been satisfied pretty 
much with checking to make sure they 
were making sufficient calls on the 
companies most important to us.” 


» The remarks of a chemicals sales 
executive were repeated, in substance, 
by several others. He said, “We are 
taking several steps to correct the 
situation. First, we are going to make 
it clear to the salesmen just how we 
evaluate the buying influences in gen- 
eral. Second, we are going to go over 
with each man his individual custom- 


AMERICA’S INFORMAL BUSINESS CAPITAL 

. this is the reputation earned by The Greenbrier 
through its many generations of serving the every need 
of the nation’s executives, business-wise as well as vaca- 
tion-wise. At The Greenbrier you'll find all you could 
wish for and more in modern group accommodations 
for as many as 1,000, For example, the newly con- 
structed, air-conditioned West Wing features an audi- 
torium with a 42 foot stage, the latest sound and pro- 
jection equipment, splendid banquet arrangements and 
a theatre with CinemaScope screen. In addition, The 
Greenbrier provides unsurpassed sport facilities, extraor- 
dinary service, wonderful dining and luxurious comfort. 


nae 


SPECIAL WINTER RATES 
Effective December 1, 1958 to 
February 28, 1959. 


$23 PER DAY, PER PERSON, 
SINGLE 


$21 PER DAY, PER PERSON, 
DOUBLE 
Rates Include: a spacious, lux- 
urious room, and The Green- 
brier’s traditionally fine meals. 
PLUS: goif course green fees 
(playable much of the winter) 
—swimming in magnificent in- 
door pool—membership in the 
Old White Club—and gratuities 
to service personnel. 


YOURS FREE The Greenbrier Convention Story 


Send today for your copy of this beautifully illustrated, 32-page brochure which 
gives you complete information on all the facilities of The Greenbrier. Write 
direct to Charles L. Norvell, Director of Sales. Information is also available at 
The Greenbrier’s reservation offices at: New York, 17 East 45th Street, 


MU 2-4300; Boston, 73 Tremont Street, 
LA 3-4497; Chicago, 77 West Washington 
Street, RA 6-0624; Washington, D.C., 
Investment Building, RE 7-2642. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS - 
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ers and prospects and get him to help 
us in evaluating those influences in 
the specific companies. Third, we are 
going to check the call reports more 
carefully and Jet the salesman know 
just how he is measuring up on values 
versus performance. And fourth, we 
are going to assume that no matter 
how well-intentioned and hard-work- 
ing he may be, he is bound to miss 
important people each time he calls, 
and so we will step up both our ad- 
vertising and our direct mail to make 
sure that he gets the backing he de- 
serves. 

The major products sold by the 27 
cooperating sales executives are: abra- 
sives and grinding wheels, industrial 
air conditioning, automatic screw ma- 
chines, ball and roller bearings, bor- 
ing machines, brakes, chains, chemi- 
cals, cleaning equipment, commercial 
refrigeration, compressed air ma- 
chines, conveying machinery. 

Also drilling machines, earthmoving 
equipment, electric motors, electronic 
controls, fans, furnaces, glass, lathes, 
lifts and hoists, lubricating devices, 
machine tools, milling, non-ferrous 
metals. 

And office equipment, packaging 
equipment, packing, petroleum prod- 
ucts, plastics, power transmission 
equipment, pumps, regulators, timing 
instruments, transportation and parts, 
turbines, valves, wire and cables.® 


The Cost of Industrial 
Sales Calls 


The average industrial sales- 


man makes 3.89 company calls 
per day. 


At the average plant or office 
he makes a presentation to 1.7 
persons. 


Each company call costs $13.13 
if he is paid only $12,000 as the 
sum total of salary, travel ex- 
penses and entertainment, but 
jumps to $19.69 if he is in the 
$18,000 class and to $26.26 if 
the company lays out $24,000 
to keep him in the field. 


He reaches only one top man 
out of every four the sales ex- 
ecutive wants him to see, but 
with assistants he visits with 
five times too many. 
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Whip up excitement for your big show with 


TELEGRAMS-FOR-PROMOTION SERVICE 


Announcing a brand-new promotion? Contacting dealers or 
buyers? Be it special or routine, telegrams will give your 
message impact. Dramatically effective . . . relatively inex- 
pensive.* Just supply one copy of your text and name list 
. . . Western Union spreads the word simultaneously by 


action-stimulating telegrams. Saves clerical time and effort. WESTERN 


WIRE US COLLECT! We'll demonstrate—/fast—-what West- UNION 
ern Union can do for you —no obligation, of course. Address: " ; ’ 
Special Services 


Western Union, Special Services Division, Dept. 3-B, New 
York, New York. Division 


*Particularly if you have a direct connection with Western Union which earns a volume discount. 
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next time you OK an advertisement 


GIVE IT THE SHOE TEST 


You are about to OK an advertisement. It shows 
a picture of your product and illustrates its main 
features. The copy is as clear as the pictures. 
The ad looks good. 


But hold everything... 


Have you given it the “shoe” test? Have you 
asked yourself, “What is there about this prop- 
osition that would interest me if I were in my 
prospect’s shoes? 


“What main element of self interest would arrest 
my attention, arouse my curiosity, induce me to 
read on? 


“Does the ad tell me enough? Does it answer the 
questions that would come to my mind if I were 
to consider this product? 


“Does it tell too much? More than I could rea- 
sonably be expected to wade through when I’m 
reading a magazine or a newspaper? If so, should 
some of this information be expanded and made 
available in a booklet and offered for my con- 
venience?” 


Now put your own shoes back on again. Is this 
the best way to tell your product story? To 
arouse interest? To get an invitation for your 
salesmen to call? 


Maybe it is. Maybe this ad is aimed right at the 
very prospect you want, talks his language, and 
helps him see exactly what your product can do 
for him. If so, give your advertising manager a 
raise and congratulate the agency men whe 
worked with him. For brother, you’ve got one ad 
out of a thousand. A whole campaign of ads like 
that one, and your sales curve is going to take a 
healthy turn to the northeast. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 
12 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York 
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TOOLS FOR SELLING 


Sales Promotion Section 


Elephants Know How to Sell 


TURNING “slow business into show 
business” has become a regular busi- 
ness at the Sandura Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Sandran vinyl floors, rugs, walls, 
and counters). 

And it’s being done with the roar 
of a tiger and the weight of an ele- 
phant. Here’s how: 

Several months ago, Sandura’s Sam- 
uel D. Pollock, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, came up with a 
program to provide certain local deal- 
ers with tested and proved traffic-and- 
sales-building promotions for their 
stores. Why just certain dealers? 

Pollock says that each of his dis- 
tributor’s salesmen (numbering over 
300) have certain outstanding dealers. 
And although all Sandran dealers are 
franchised and meet certain standards, 
obviously stronger than 
others. He believed the distributor 
salesmen would rack up better sales 
records by concentrating a greater 


some are 
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share of their time on this handful 
of better dealers. 

Thus was born “Sandran Promotion 
Idea Book,” prepared especially for 
Sandran “Tiger” dealers. 

Each distributor was asked to pick 
a maximum of 25 “Tiger” accounts 
out of the over 16,000 Sandran deal- 
ers—and the program was under way. 

It was explained to the “Tigers” on 
the third page of the book: 

“Dealers have learned that by con- 
stantly promoting ‘cut price’ they are 
promoting themselves out of business. 

. . What’s the answer? Run the kind 
of promotions that pull customers into 
vour store on other than a ‘price’ 
basis . ... that turn ‘slow business’ into 
‘show business... . 

“As one of your distributor sales 
man’s “Tiger Accounts,’ you will get 
a greater share of his time than ever 
before. 

“You will receive special Sandran 


window and in-store display material. 

“You will receive the ‘Sandran Pro- 
motion Idea of the Month!’... ” 

The design of the book, which is 
the heart of the story, was executed 
with the retailer in mind. Its purpose: 
to present the promotional ideas with 
excitement and enthusiasm. The 
method: big, easy-to-read type and 
flaming colors. It was also prepared 
to serve as a flip-chart for the dis- 
tributor salesman when he explained 
the promotion to the dealer. 


> After discussing Sandura’s basic 
“Tiger” policy, the book promotes 
Sandran’s current advertising cam- 
paign (which Pollock calls the “big- 
gest in the industry”). Spread number 
three reminds the dealer of product 
features he has on his side. 

Then comes the show: nineteen 
separate promotion ideas that uti- 
lize street demonstrations, elephants, 
clowns, steam rollers, antique cars, 
contests, supermarkets, dances and 
even Mother Goose. 

A promotion example: 

“Here’s the biggest Sandran Pro- 
motion of all—and it never fails to 
draw folks in droves! Everybody loves 
to watch the Sandran elephant try to 
stomp stains in Sandran—but even 
these two or three ton behemoths 
can't do it! Give away free bags of 
peanuts to the kids . . . offer a free. . . 
Sandran Floor to the person who 
comes closest to guessing the ele- 
phant’s weight.” 

Does it work? Here’s one salesman’s 
report of a promotion at the Ford 
Furniture Co., Gallatin, Tenn.: 

“Having a big ‘Have gone elephant 
wild’ promotion here. Have Sandran 
across heavily traveled street. Giving 
rides on an elephant dressed up in 
Sandran signs. Clown going all over 
town giving out balloons and comic 
books. Will give away four rugs Sat- 
urday. Registration running very high 
Have newspaper ad running, also 
numerous radio spots. Newspapet 
covering promotion. Dealer highl\ 
pleased: “The biggest thing in Gal- 
latin history.’ ” 

It’s possible that the elephant was 
the biggest thing in the town of Gal- 
latin (population: 5,107) that day 

Arrangements for procuring such 
things as sales-minded Dumbos, steam 
rollers and other unusual sales tools 
are worked out by the retailer and the 
district salesman. 

Many times one of Sandura’s 45 
representatives who sell to the dis 
tributors will also chip in. Since he’s 
been through it before, he usuall\ 
knows how to deliver an elephant 
Two sources: nearby circuses or ani 
mal rental agencies. 


SWEEPSTAKES 
SWEEP THE 
NATION 


by Donald L. Spotts 


Americans are 
gamblers! They 
love the thrill of 
taking a chance 
—even a mil- 
lion-to-one shot. 
Many of the na- 
tion’s largest 
manufacturers 
are creating new 

friends and customers by appealing 
to this inner drive with Sweepstakes 
promotions. 


Sweepstakes—properly supported, 
create excitement almost beyond be- 
lief. “Over the back fence” chatter 
about contests, prizes and sponsors 
involved is commonplace on _ the 
American scene today. There is ap- 
parently no limit to the public’s crav- 
ing to get “something for nothing.” 


The wise Sweepstakes sponsors 
will make certain the element of 
chance does not extend to lottery 
status. They eliminate the element 
of “consideration” and use those of 
“chance” and “prize” in a way most 
apt to reap the biggest promotional 
and product benefits. 


Reducing Sweepstakes operating 
costs is an important consideration. 
We at Spotts have handled some of 
the largest sweepstakes in the coun- 
try. We are geared to process mil- 
lions of entries within a brief period, 
thus reducing our operating costs 
and increasing the effectiveness of 
our customer's promotion. This 
means customer satisfying promo- 
tions at prices that are surprisingly 
low. 


Why not check our prices now— 
call us collect—Midway 5-5841 or 
write: 


SPOTTS MAILING CORPO- 
RATION 


SPOTTS SERVICE ENTER- 
PRISES 

2402 University Avenue 

St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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MAIL PROMOTION 


By JANET GIBBS, Sales Promotion and Direct Mail Consultant 


Selling Ideas by Mail 


HERE'S a lively 70-year case history of outstanding direct mail 
results. It's full of adaptable ideas for your sales program. 


National Cash Register Co. has used this medium ever since 
J. H. Patterson founded the firm. He believed so strongly in the 
value of direct mail that on many occasions he took all the funds 
not needed for the immediate payroll to carry on a mail cam- 
paign! Results have consistently confirmed that direct mail was 
one of the major factors in building this business giant. 


In the early days cash registers were not recognized as a 
business necessity. NCR decided to use direct mail to sell an 
idea, to create the desire for cash registers by pointing out the 
weaknesses of operating without them. And to do it in such a 
dramatic and convincing way that store owners would want to 
see how those weaknesses could be corrected. 


Today the need for cash registers is recognized, but the com- 
pany’s selling methods and basic principles as well as many of 
Patterson’s techniques for writing sales copy remain the same. 
In fact, the simple rules he evolved for the copy and showman- 
ship that characterize NCR’s direct mail are still effective. He 
urged the use of: 


© few ideas 
¢ big ideas 
only one idea to the mail ad, because no ad is large 
enough for two ideas 
short sentences 
small words 


pictures 


NCR now uses a greater variety of direct mail than ever before 
in the company’s history. It is one of the major ways of preparing 
the way for salesmen. 


NCR's program includes nearly 60 mail campaigns covering 
its cash register line alone (and almost as many more for its 
other products)! Experience shows it takes an average of five 
mailings to impress a prospect sufficiently to sell him an idea. 
Each of the 60 campaigns consists of five or six pieces, mailed 
a week apart. They are organized and the copy developed ac- 
cording to lines of business (industry) and business situations. 


Since no salesman could possibly be expected to remember 
the contents of every piece or the elements of every campaign, 
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Photographed by Robert Yarnali Richie 


Sijyatng geks a mew lire 


This custom-built bridge is one of three in a modern Railway Express 
terminal, When elevated, it forms a timesaving link between platforms; shipping goes MODERN 
when lowered, it permits rail cars to move into the depot for efficient 
loading and unloading. It’s equipment like this that puts Railway Express 
far ahead of any other carrier . . . just part of the multimillion-dollar mod- 
ernization program designed to give you faster, more complete service. 
Your shipment moves swiftly to almost anywhere in the world—with 
unified one-carrier responsibility all the way. You get door-to-door delivery 
at no extra charge (within REA delivery limits in the U.S.). Check the 


special low rates on many commodities. Next time you want safe, swift, 


RAIL: AIR*+ SEA 


sure shipping—call Railway Express. 
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the Ring Binder that 


STANDS, SITS 
or LIES FLAT 


to get your prospect's attention 
At a flip of the fingers, it becomes a 
hard-hitting sales tool. Displaymaster 
props upat a 30° angle when prospect 
standing, 60° when prospect is sit- 
This better vision means better 
entation, Sets up and takes down 

» flash: no fussing with gadgets 


SEND For Full Line Folder 


1704 West Washington 
CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


NEW IDEAS 
IN 4-COLOR 
BULLETINS 


FREE CATALOG 


of 22 new designs / 


ANSWER AMERICA 


ANSWERS YOUR TELEPHONE 
24 HOURS EVERY DAY 


Offices everywhere — Act as branch offices 
— Receive Mail—Accept phone 
orders —- For information look for 

Pr ANSWER AMERICA in the 


WHITE SECTION of your tele- 
phone directory or call in 
} formation or write 


~ ANSWER oAMERICA, INC. 
55 East Washington Street, Chicago 2, II! 


633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Iil., Dept. 


the material is summarized and indexed in a booklet given sales- 
men for quick reference. 


Suppose the salesman wants to interest a food store owner 
in changing from a clerk-service operation to self-service. There 
is a campaign designed to convince him he should consider 
the change. 


If he wants to convince a druggist or a department store 
owner that he could increase volume if he had daily records of 
sales per sales-person or sales by department, there is a cam- 
paign to sell each of these ideas, too. 


Suppose he wants to convince a gas station owner of the 
danger of hand-written figures; or another merchant that he is 
losing money through errors in mental addition. There’s a cam- 
paign to point out these weaknesses. 


The indexed booklet not only eliminates guesswork and saves 
time for the salesman; it encourages him to use NCR’s mailing 
pieces by making it easy for him to do so. 


What makes these mailing pieces so successful in selling ideas? 
The ideas, the copy, the dramatic effects are all slanted and 
custom-tailored to the prospect. They talk his language and 
discuss his business interests. 


NCR’s direct mail program is coordinated with its selling 
plan. These mail campaigns are among the first steps used to 
arouse interest and prove need. Sales costs are lower when the 
folders are mailed before personal salesmanship is involved, 
for the prospect has been sold on the company and the idea! 
In some instances the salesman may prefer to leave the folders 
or to mail them after the first call. In any case, he follows up 
mailings with personal calls and makes calls between mailings 
wherever possible. 


This combination of mail and personal salesmanship produces 
an invitation to demonstrate the product. By the time the demon- 
stration is made, the prospect is already half-sold. The salesman, 
equipped with materials, visuals, systems booklets, etc., to help 
him fulfill the promises made in the mail, spends his time selling 
the fine points and closing the sale! 

NCR coordinates its direct mail, its selling plan and publica- 
tion advertising. Reprints of ads are supplied to the salesmen 
who can either mail or hand them to prospects. And large blow- 


ups of ads are used as window posters. Thus NCR tells a con- 
sistent story in all media of advertising and selling. 


CALCULATORS 
for faster selling 


Graphic Calculators quickly and 


easily solve problems connected with 


the use or selection of your product 
or service. Precision made of 
paper or plastic (but low in cost), 
they simplify even complex 


operations. For example, the model 


shown calculates weight per 1000 


pieces for any given size of 8 alloys. 


FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
company letterhead will bring you 
sample Graphic Calculators and 
full information. 


7 CALCULATOR 


COMPANY 
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business moves with WHEELS 


automotive fleet leasing 


5 


f-8-8-8-8.8.)e.F ne 


telone Cur. makers of quality 


cosmetics and beauty aids, puts 

its salesmen on the road in company 
leased Chevrolets. Leasing 

from WHEELS means that Helene 
Curtis’ automotive problems 

are handled by professionals with 
over 20 years of experience. 
WHEELS experts can show you how 
to save time and money through 

a leasing arrangement planned 

to suit your needs perfectly. Learn 
about these and other 

benefits you gain when you 
lease from WHEELS, America’s 
automotive leasing leader. 


Mail this coupon today 

for information on a WHEELS motor 
vehicle leasing plan for 

your organization. 
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Wheels, Inc., 6200 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago 45, Illinois + Hollycourt 5-8600 


Please send me your booklet showing how fleet leas- 
ing from WHEELS can benefit my company. 


NOW You and Your Company Can 


Share the National Spotlight With 


Because you can now use Duncan Hines Guide 
Books for premiums and company gift-giving 
and . . . Your imprint can appear on the 
cover of any of the three Duncan Hines books. 
Retailing for $1.50, these authoritative 
and unbiased guide books — used by 
millions for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury — are now available at quantity 
prices for promotion and public rela- 
tions purposes. 
These famous guides list the 
best places to eat, the best 
places to stay, the best 
places to go. For gift or pre- 
mium, they are books every- 
one can use the year round 

. always in good taste. 
ADVENTURES IN GOOD 
EATING 
3,400 of the best places to 
eat, 384 pages 
LODGING FOR A NIGHT 
4,000 of the best places to 
stay, 384 pages 
VACATION GUIDE 
1,300 selected vacation 
spots, 384 pages 
For samples and quantity prices, write : 


Dept. SM 1, Duncan Hines Institute, Inc. 
408 East State Street, Ithaca, New York 


OU PRESENTATIONS 


OPTIVOX 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
PORTABLE EASEL 


Here's the adaptable easel—29” x 3942” steel board, 
finished in “rite-on” green—may be used as chalk 
board, chart board or magnet board; converts from 
70” floor use to table model. Completely portable— 
weighs 17 lbs. Only $44.95 

Carrying case and lamp fixture extra. 


PIXMOBILE 
PROJECTION TABLE 


There's space for all your materials on 
this easy-to-roll table with sponge rub 
ber pad on top shelf. Has 4” swivel 
wheels (two with brakes) that hold on 
incline. Several models and heights 
42” table only $32.95, 


¢ “4 Write for Literature and Dealer's Name. 
G Some Dealer Territories Still Open. Write 


THE ADVANCE FURNACE C0. 


2310 EAST DOUGLAS WICHITA, KANSAS 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEA FILE 


By LARRY SCHWARTZ, President, Wexton Advertising Agency, New York 


Stimulating Word-of-Mouth 
Advertising 


When Lou Slavin, now president of 
Lewis Research Laboratories, Engle- 
wood, N. J., manufacturer of Drain- 
Aid and Septi-Kleen, was in the retail 
appliance business some years ago, he 
built an amazingly large volume by 
consciously and cleverly forcing word- 
of-mouth advertising. 

The day after he took out the 
chassis of a radio for service, he would 
send a uniformed boy to the home of 
the owner. The boy carefully and 
thoroughly cleaned the back and in- 
side of the cabinet, shellacked the un- 
painted inside of the cabinet, pol- 
ished the entire exterior, and covered 
the cabinet with a large paper bag 
to await the return of the chassis. He 
also brought a brand new radio with 
him (preferably one the customer had 
admired in the showroom) so the cus- 


tomer would not be without music 
while his set was being repaired. Re- 
sult— 90% of the “loaned” sets were 
purchased as a second or third set, 
and considerable good will and neigh- 
bor-tells-neighbor advertising were 
created. 

A fashion magazine planted two 
executive-type male models in the ele- 
vators of a Madison Avenue sky- 
scraper with many advertising agen- 
cies in it—had them comment favora- 
bly on the magazine which they were 
carrying. The magazine reported a 
noticeable increase in space purchased 
by agencies in the building as a result 
of this device. 

I’m sure that the airlines that add 
extra touches do so to stimulate word- 
of-mouth advertising. Of all the air- 
lines I’ve travelled on, Japan Airlines 
seems to offer the most in the way of 
nice things for people to talk about. 
For example: 


One Name Is Outstanding... 


CARR ¥ SPEIRS 


FLASH 


—_— 


BULLETINS 


OVER 500 DIFFERENT DESIGNS 


hy 


eaging 
fr, f P 
py 


t rt 
F 


YOU NAME IT—WE HAVE IT! 
GIANT PORTFOLIO - 500 SAMPLES $3.50 
CREDITED ON ORDER OF $10 OR MORE 


SMALL SAMPLINGS ON REQUES 


CARR 


f 
5, 


Le x 


a 


SPEIRS CORPORATION 


CARR SPEIRS BUILDING 
AIR BASE 


VERO BEACH, FLORIDA 
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e “happi” coats and slippers for 

travelers to wear in flight 

e gifts of chopsticks and fans in 

the pocket in back of each seat 

© truly delicious meals 

® courteous, interested service 

by every member of the crew. 
Other comment-provoking devices: 

e red carpet 

e dictating machine on plane 

© cigars and other give-aways 

¢ champagne and fine wines 

* explanation of instruments in 

cockpit. 

Here are a few suggestions which 
you might incorporate in your own 
business to stimulate word of mouth 
advertising: 

e thank-you letters 

are not expected 
© especially considerate handling 
of customers 

© unusually clean or neat 

rooms, offices, trucks, 
forms, packages, etc. 

@ unusual promptness and alert- 

ness 

® prompt answering of tele- 

phones, possibly with an un- 
usual approach. 

Examples: Walt Disney Enterprises 
answers the phone “Mic ‘key Mouse”; 
Burndy Corp., manufacturer of elec- 
trical connections, “You are 


when they 


rest 
uni- 


answers 


The 


ORCHIDS OF HAWAII, INC. 
National Sales Office 
305 SEVENTH AVE. © NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


ORegon 5-6500 \ 


Nationally proven plans for sales promofion 
with flowers and other horticultural products 
from Hawaii ond all over the world. 
Principal Growing Fields and Packing Plant 
in Hilo, Hawaii 


perfect 


1959 Promo 


3 ‘ny 
ny “Yn y 
AS © ated 


connected to Burndy”; a 


tion lets you listen to whatever it has 
waiting to 


on the air while you are 
be connected with your party. 


Al Blackton of the Blackton Shops 
gives away gold-colored matchbooks 
with a penny taped onto the cover 
above it. 
Causes favorable comment (it even 
For a 
at Blackton 
New 


and the word “Lucky” 
caused me to write about it). 
sample, write to him 
Fifth Avenue, 398 Fifth Ave., 
York. 


Famous Last Words 


Will you help me build my collec- 
utter- 
ances by people in marketing, sales, 
realize 
that what they were saying was way 
off the beam and contained the seeds 
of their own undoing. Here are a few 
I’ve heard uttered in all seriousness: 


tion of “Famous Last Words,” 


advertising, etc., who didn’t 


e “It’s easy—all we have to do 
is capture 2% of the market.” 
“I didn’t want to ask you for 
further information because I 
would reflect your thinking.”— 
Sales promotion manager to 
the boss. 

“My clients insist on being 
serviced by me_personally— 
they won't let anybody else 


hinge for 


your 


tions 


* HAWAII WEEK 


* LUAU TIME 

* ALOHA SALE 

* HAWAIIAN PREMIUMS 
* FREE ORCHIDS 


_—" 


Please send me prices and information on exciting 
new Hawaiian display material, exotic giveaways 
and unique premiums. 


Address 


City .. 


radio sta- 
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IF YOU NOW 
(or ever will) BUY 
SALES PRESENTATION 
BINDERS 


... we'll give you this 
invaluable 90-page 


|VPD SALES BINDER | 
| REFERENCE BOOK | 


[pe=przvr-")F- = 


nee illustrates and gives prices of rs, 
45 different styles (in many sizes and colors) 
of ready-made VPD SALES BINDERS, 


HELPS YOU TO: 


CUT BINDER COSTS 
DRASTICALLY — ready- 
made VPD BINDERS are 
far less expensive than 
custom-made jobs. 

DEVELOP PRESENTA- 
TIONS FASTER, MORE 
EASILY — you can select 
a style and size (7 x 5 
up to 24 x 18) from over 
400 different “in stock’ 
VPD binders immediate- 
ly and tailor presenta- 
tion material to it. 


ELIMINATE WORK, 
HEADACHES — no 
nuisance of ‘working 
out” a binder, no time 
wasted explaining spec- 
ifications, approving 
samples. Just look thru 
VPD REFERENCE BOOK 
and select. 


MEET DEADLINES 
EASILY —all VPD BIND. 
ERS are ready for im- 
mediate delivery from 
your stationer. 


WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF THE 10 
VPD BINDER REFERENCE BOOK 
to: JOSHUA MEIER COMPANY, INC. | 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


manufacturers of sales binclers since 1933 
——<—— A A AN | ee Ne 
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time is precious! 


The challenge of a new job and 

new responsibilities leave him little 
time for the troublesome details of 
moving. He wants a service geared to 
the special needs of the busy 
decisiori-maker. 


5 That's why the modern executive on 
the move...his family and his 

company ... prefer the time-saving 
convenience of United's ““Pre-Planned” 
service. And you will, too! 


Call the United Agent in your 
community for a safer, easier, more 
pleasant moving day. He’s listed under 
“MOVERS” in the Yellow Pages. 


Van Lines 


MOVING WITH CARE 
erywshere . 


handle them.”—This guy will 
remain a one-man operation 
forever! 

“I think there should be a tre- 
mendous market for this prod- 
uct.”—This one disregards need 
for research, relies entirely on 
his own opinion. 

“Our policy doesn’t permit 
that.”—For crying out loud, if 
it's a good idea change the 
policy! 

Send me your contributions c/o 
Sales Management, 630 Third Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y., and I'll gladly 
send you the complete list we develop. 
They'll give you a few chuckles and 
possibly will keep you from making 
a few of these mistakes. 


How to Advertise When 
Newspapers Are on Strike 


On the recent newspaper strike in 
New York a handful of aggressive 
advertisers acted dynamically to keep 
their sales from slipping. 

Klein’s Department Store and Peer- 
less Camera Stores made up large ad- 
like posters, had them pasted on the 
inside of subway windows for millions 
of subway riders to read. 

A department store placed an at- 
tractive girl in a front window, had 
her show placards with price and de- 
scription as well as demonstrate the 
merchandise to passers-by. 


Using a Guarantee 
to Educate the Consumer 


Carter Leather Goods Co., Inc., 
New York 3, maker of wallets and 
key cases must have had much resist- 
ance to the natural veins, wrinkles, 
sears, etc., on good leather. In each 
box it packs a guarantee slip with the 
following message: 

“This hand-crafted article is made 
of the finest grade of this type of 
leather and has passed a rigorous in- 
spection before being packed for you. 
As all leather is the prepared hide of 
some animal it has natural character- 
istics such as veins, wrinkles, scars 
and other such markings. While these 
are apparent to the eye they in no way 
impair the wearing qualities of the 
leather and are not defects. Rather, 
they prove the genuineness of the 
leather.” 


Sales Promotion Idea File is a review 
of sales-producing tools and ideas 
designed to stimulate the thinking of 
salesminded executives. Address con- 
tributions to Larry Schwartz, c/o Sales 
Management, 630 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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In drug and food 


stores, IV Guide 


outsells all other 


weekly magazines 


combined 


MMO BOD iets! UL SRS Oe ES Oe ee ee ee 


Among the five leading mass magazines, TV Guide reaches the highest 
percentage of married readers, the highest percentage of readers 
between 18 and 44... and the lowest percentage of readers 45 and 
over!* Best of all, TV Guide delivers more than twice as many readers 
per dollar as any other weekly, takes your sales story to over 6,500,000 
homes... and sells all week! *1958 Starch Consumer Magazine Report 
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Satisfactory 


Outstanding 


Needs Strengthening 


Sales Chiefs Rate Own Middle 


Management Weak... Competition’s OK 


OWN 


48% 
37% 
15% 


COMPETITION’S 


29% 
61% 
10% 


Middle Management: 


ls Yours as 


MOST SALES executives believe the 
grass is greener and middle manage- 
ment stronger in their competitor's 
back yard. It’s easy to see from the 
above results of a special survey of 
selected Sales Management subscrib- 
ers that these sales chiefs think 
they, and not competition, should 
strengthen middle management; they 
frankly admit it. 

But is it possible that they might 
be too self critical? Perhaps competi- 
tion has the same idea in reverse. 

Many executives in the same in- 
dustry reveal conflicting opinions. For 
example, Herman W. Leitzow, vice 
president, Schering —_ Bloomfield, 
N. J., rates both his and competition’s 
middle management as “satisfactory.” 

But Thomas W. Guinivan, sales di- 
rector, White Laboratories, Inc., in 
not-too-far-away Kenilworth, N. J., 
says his competition has “outstand- 
ing” middle management while his 
own “needs strengthening.” 

Only 29% of the executives think 
their competition needs to strengthen 
its middle management. 


Yet O. J. Phillips, general sales 
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manager of E. R. Squibb-International 
Division, New York City, says that’s 
the prescription for both his competi- 
tors and himself. 

Not everyone surveyed is pessi- 
mistic. Fifteen percent of the execu- 
tives consider their company’s middle 
management to be outstanding and 
10% say the same for competition. 

W. F. Newbery, vice president of 
sales, Detrex Chemical Industries, 
Inc., Detroit, compliments his middle 
management personnel for an out- 
standing job (with one exception out 
of six), then similarly credits and 
names his strongest competitor; Du 
Pont. 

E. H. Klaus, marketing director, 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., Fresno, 
Calif., is one of those who believes 
both his company and its competition 
need to strengthen middle manage- 
ment. But Balfour, Guthrie is doing 
something about it. Klaus reports “a 
planned effort for strengthening mid- 
dle management . . . by means of a 
Management Seminar scheduled for 
January.” 

One of the basic middle manage- 


Strong as Competition's? 


ment functions is supervising field 
salesmen. But it is in this area that 
many managers fall short. The answer 
may not be in the man himself, but 
in what is expected of him. Some man- 
agers may be responsible for 25 men 
when, for efficiency in operation, that 
number should be 15. Sales Manage- 
ment asked how many salesmen a 
supervisor at the lowest level should 
be expected to supervise. 

Answers ranged from one to 10 (by 
one respondent) to 15 to 25 (also by 
one executive). 

The majority gave an answer of 
five to 10 salesmen. Twenty-three ex- 
ecutives said supervisors on the bot- 
tom of the ladder should be responsi- 
ble for 10 salesmen and 21 answered 
five. Most of the rest fell in between. 

W. K. Wilson, vice president and 
sales manager, Diebold, Inc., Canton, 
Ohio, says it “depends entirely upon 
the maturity and the length of service 
of the men supervised. In our organi- 
zation this is as few as four and as 
many as 16.” 

W. M. Fletcher, sales manager for 
The Carter’s Ink Co., Boston, Mass., 
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is for Magic—not the kind at a floor show 
Where a shapely young maiden is sawed through the torso, 
But the kind that sets store owners’ hearts all aflutter 


By stepping up sales of, say, ice cream and butter. 


a 
3 


is for Gardner, whose magical way 
With paraffined cartons boosts sales every day, 
And while they won't wangle a hare from a hat, 


They'll do plenty of sales tricks—depend, sir, on that! 


Persuasive Packaging 
DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 


THE GARDNER DIVISION - MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Manufacturing Plants in MIDDLETOWN and ia ordner DRY CARTONS + CARRIERS + BOXBOARDS 
LOCKLAND, OHIO, and SPRINGFIELD, MASS. “t> PARAFFIN CARTONS «+ RETAIL CARTONS 
SPH 
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Photograph, from an advertisement in FACTORY, courtesy Clark Equipment Company. 


TRU CKS Plant men who buy lift trucks, and maintenance tools, and air conditioning, 


vs, cranes, hoists, and what-have-you read FACTORY religiously because of all business publica- 
a handling equipment tions, it alone concentrates on better management — with ideas-and-equipment 
= of all kinds) —for better production and maintenance. Only FACTORY gives management 
AS help to the men who “plan-equip-operate-maintain”... the men who run the 
ADVERTISED plant. So advertise here first to get on industry’s “shopping list.” Then use 
FACTORY imaginatively to stimulate plant problem-solving ...with your 
own ideas-and-equipment ...to incite big, new sales development. The kind 
of plant sales triggered only by plant management. FACTORY, A McGraw- 

Hill Publication, (ABC, ABP), 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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considers the question geographically. 
His opinion: “Not more than 10 or 
12 in a concentrated market such as 
New York, not over seven or eight in 
a market requiring travel, such as the 
South East.” 

Another prime job of the middle 
management supervisor is training 
salesmen. But this question has be- 
come one of the hottest disputes re- 
garding supervisory management. 

When asked if sales training should 
be conducted by supervisors closest 
to the salesmen, 76% of the executives 
answered yes. 

But 46% held that all sales train- 
ing should be conducted at the home 
office. 

The percentages add up to more 
than 100 because some executives, 
such as R. D. Swisher, sales training 
director, Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., 
Findlay, Ohio, utilize both methods. 
Says Swisher: “There's no dispute 
here. We handle parts of training in 
both the home office and the field.” 

J. K. Hubbard, director of mar- 
keting, Pillsbury Co., Feed & Soy 
Division, Clinton, Iowa, says training 
should be conducted by supervisors 
close to the salesmen. He explains, 
“There can be no line of demarcation 
between supervision and _ training. 
They are one and the same.” 
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organizational weaknesses. 


by sales manager. 


salesmen, 
personnel. 


among 


5. Too high sales expense. 


Clues to Internal Weakness 


There are several internal elements which give the 


1. Serious overloading of the sales manager, often resulting 
in everything being done on an emergency basis. 


2. Excessive personal solicitation and direct account handling 


3. Poor supervision, excessive politicking, generally poor morale 
and possibly friction among 


4. Poor cooperation or liaison between the sales department 
and other departments of the company. 


William S. Callender, Chicago partner, 
Cresap, McCormick and Paget, 
Management Consultants. 


“tip-off” to 


inside sales 


Walter E. Blake, sales manager, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. Heating and 
Air Conditioning Division, Lebanon, 
Ind., believes home office sales train- 
ing is more “complete.” He calls on 
supervisors tv do “follow-up” training. 

And Paul H. Bennett, director sales 


than 
Salt Lake 


It’s true that the Salt Lake Intermountain 
market is part of the West's wide open spaces — 
but within its vast boundries are 144 million prosperous 
prospects! These 14% million persons make Salt Lake an excep- 
tional market that’s the exceprion to buying just the “first 20” markers. If 
you just run down the list, you'll pass by a good buy. Buy Salt Lake and 
pg gg wr ik 1 THE hese apse 


selection and training, The Dobeck- 
mun Co., Cleveland, Ohio, endorses 
both home office and field training. 
He says: “Sales training is a never 
ending function. Home office training 
just starts a man on the road to suc- 
cess. His manager must continue it.” 


A preview of the 


Too soon to forecast the news of 1959? Not at all. 

It is true, of course, that hour by hour, day by day, 
week after week, fascinating, unpredictable events 
will take place that no one can prophesy. But behind 
and above them, the grand themes of the news of our 
time will be played out in the triumphs and disasters 
of men and women, in their cruelties and compassion, 
in their achievements of mind and body and spirit. 


Among a host of other things, TIME will surely 
report in 1959 (as only TIME can report). . . 


On the long, grueling search to stop cancer 
by dedicated captains of group attack like 
Director C. P. Rhoads of Sloan-Kettering, 
or individual sisters of mercy like Doctors 
Bernice Eddy and Sarah Stewart... 


On the increasingly heated news of politics 
and politicians—as the new Democratic 
hopeful, Senator Hubert Humphrey, under- 
plays or overplays his hand—as Nelson 
Rockefeller shows the color of his Repub- 
licanism—as Nixonand Kennedy and Steven- 
son jockey for position—and all of us head 
into the decisive Presidential election of 
1960... 


On the new France, under mystic, baffling 
Charles de Gaulle, as it faces the new prob- 
lems of the Common Market in Europe and 
all the old problems of its colonies and cur- 
rency, its alliances and obligations, its self- 
indulgences and fanatic disciplines . . . 


TIMAE. has just had the biggest 
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On the surge into outer space, powered by 
specialists like Chief Rocket Engineer Ritchey 
of Thiokol, counseled by scientists like the 
great cosmic ray expert, James Van Allen— 
and reproduced on the ground in all its weird 
body-and-mind-wrecking vagaries by doc- 
tors like Hubertus Strughold, whose job for 
the Air Force is called simply, “Head of 
Department of Space Medic:ne.”’ 


On the sweep of nationalism across Africa 
and the fate-to-be of men like suave, Nkru- 
mah of Ghana or the tough, eloquent Presi- 
dent of Guinea, Sékou Touré—and hun- 
dreds of black and tan tyrants, messiahs and 
primitive chieftains who will lead their peo- 
ples toward cataclysm or prosperity. 


IME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


On the giant, new ant-state of China, as it 
squirms while the world watches in horror 
and wonders where the truth lies between 
the Reds’ nightingale propaganda, (“the 
peoples’ communes are paradises’’) and the 
reports of failure, starvation, resentment and 
discord in China’s highest places . . . 


On the opportunity-studded expansion of the 
American economy and the different fore- 
casts and planning of our economic leaders 
—from the long-range, decentralization pro- 
grams of Ralph Cordiner of G.E. to: the 
statements of men like Economist Gabriel 
Hauge: “The recent shift from manufactur- 
ing to services is comparable to the 19th 
century shift from agriculture to manufac- 
turing.” 


THESE ARE THE GREAT STORIES 
of our time. No means of communica- 
tion can bring its readers, listeners or 
viewers more exciting, more person- 
ally interesting material than this. 

And no magazine can promise that 
the material will be more clearly, more 
graphically told than in Time, The 
Weekly Newsmagazine. 

In 1959, more families are reading 
rIME than ever before. 

In 1959, TIME offers a greater ad- 
vertising opportunity than ever before. 

For inevitably, TIME will be THE 
MOST EXCITING MAGAZINEOF 
THE YEAR. 


January in its advertising history 
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Let United Air Lines 


help your company 


get extra “reach” 


Add territory without adding manpower—Salesmen flying 
United spend more productive time talking to customers in- 


stead of wasting salary hours in slow surface travel. 
at no extra cost 


Whether you’re aiming at more sales, 

faster shipments, salesmen distribution prizes, 
or simply at getting personnel from 

A to B the fastest, most economical way, 

call your nearest United office. 

United’s business travel and Air Freight 
experts are there to help you. Or call or write 


Mr. H. J. Merchant, Vice President-Sales Manager 
United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 8, Ill., telephone RAndolph 6-5500. 


Cut costly “time away’’—Bring personnel to meetings via 
United Air Lines’ Group Rates. One company airlifted 4000 
dealers to a new product preview, wrote $155 million in orders. 


EXTRA CARE AT NO 
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HAWAII 


Your market coverage is 14,000 miles long, 80 cities broad, Out and back the same day on United, salesmen can save time 
along United’s “Business Route of the Nation.” Fast Douglas away from home. Air fares are lower than first-class rail travel 
Mainliners® keep salesmen within hours of buyers everywhere. between many points, at least 2¢ a mile thriftier than driving. . 


Boost sales with air travel prizes—United’s complete, low- 
cost incentive programs fit any objectives for any size company. 


United Air Freight—your warehouse on wings—permits you 
United experts help map your campaign, arrange travel details. 


to give next-day delivery almost anywhere, cover a broader 
market without building or renting warehouse space 


EXTRA FARE ON UNITED—THE RADAR LINE 
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This Is Your Wife...and Your Ad Man's Wife! 


SO YOUR WIFE is two percent more 
interested in your work (see table at 
right) than your ad manager's wife 
is in his! 

Whatever that two percent may, or 
may not, signify, it isn’t a figure we 
dreamed up. Recently we made a sur- 
vey among wives of Sales Manage- 
ment’s Sales Leadership Panel, and 
our sister publication, Tide,* did a 
similar job with the wives of its Ad- 
vertising Executives Panel. After they, 
and we, had tabulated answers to the 
question, “Are you interested in your 
husband’s work?” that two percent 
showed up. 

Lest you're tempted to give the 
horse laugh to your advertising associ- 
ates and friends, note this: Three per 
cent more sales executives’ wives than 
their hus- 
bands work too many hours. That’s 


id managers’ wives felt 


you 

But notice that statistic about busi- 
ness entertaining: The two groups 
part company here. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of ad wives accompany 
their husbands when there’s business 
entertaining to be done. Less than 
half of sales wives help their hus- 
bands dispense the gravy. 

Seemingly sales executives’ wives 
are dying to talk about their hus- 
bands’ work. But we didn’t make it 
particularly easy for them to do so. 
We prepared a special two-page ques- 
tionnaire, enclosed it with our regu- 
lar Sales Leadership questionnaire ad- 
their offices. 
Friend husband had to decide whether 


dressed to husbands’ 
to take the questionnaire to his ever- 
lovin’ at home. We don’t know how 
many questionnaires got home, or 
were filled out but never mailed, but 
we do know we heard from 105 of 
the gals. And a large number of them 
gave us carte blanche to quote them 
by name! 

One thing that occurs to us after 
reading these candid answers to our 
questions: Maybe you should be using 
the littke woman as a sounding board 

more often. We asked the sales ex 
ecutives’ wives if their husbands had 
ever used one of their sales ideas. 

*See “This Is Your Wife!” in Tide, 
December 1958, page 26 
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Less than a quarter said yes. But here 
are some quotes from that group. 
Beth Fowles (once a physical thera- 
pist), married for 23 years to G. A. 
Fowles, Manager, Plastic Materials 
Sales of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, says: 

“I've provided assistance with his 
sales speeches for conventions but I 
haven't been able to provide him with 
any original sales ideas.” Once she 
planned a program of three days rec- 
reation for wives of members of the 
Society of Plastics Engineers at their 
convention in Cleveland. 

Another wife suggested that her 
husband stress mass displays to in- 
crease volume of impulse buying. A 
third provided an idea for a give- 
away—a plastic baby sitter’s guide. 


> We got responses 
when we brought up the subject of 
money. Our question: “Are you satis- 
fied with your husband’s income?” 
Mrs. Thomas W. Foley, whose hus- 
band is sales manager with Llovd 
Brothers, Inc., Cincinnati, says “At 
present.” She doesn’t think his job is 
making him excessively tense. Said 
Mary Agnes Truttschel, whose hus- 
band is Paul E. Truttschel, sales man- 
ager, The Appleton Coated Paper Co., 
Appleton, Wis., about money : 
but who couldn’t use more!” Another 
wife put it this way: “Pleased. But not 
satisfied.” 

Simply because 100% of the sales 
wives indicated interest in their hus- 
band’s job doesn’t mean that they all 
wholeheartedly approve of his choice 


exclamatory 


of career. One wife, alone, came out 
flat-footedly against sales as a career. 
Her husband is with a large paper 
company. While she gave us her per- 
mission to use her name it’s possible 
her candor was born of desperation. 
We'll cloak her in anonymity. But 
this is what she said: “I don’t approve 
of his career because he is dissatisfied 
with it himself. The sooner he is out 
of this the better for him and 
his family as our relationship suffers 
as a result of his dissatisfaction.” It 
would appear that this man’s presi 
dent is falling down on an important 
part of his job—evaluation of the per- 
sonal lives of his executives. 


If our respondents are typical—and 
we think they are—most sales execu- 
tives’ wives are glad their husbands 
earn the family bread and _ butter 
through sales. And they gave a variety 
of reasons. 

Mrs. William A. Boone, whose hus- 
band, W. A. Boone, is manager, gen- 
eral sales with Bell & Gossett Co., 
Morton Grove, IIl., put it this way: 
“In selling there’s an immediate com- 
mercial reaction to ability.” 

Ruth C. Demaree, whose husband, 
Robert W. is divisional sales manager, 
is with Holtzer’s Pretzel Co., was a 
career gal before her marriage. (She 
was Chicago manager, C. E. Hooper, 
Inc., audience measurement.) And 
she’s glad her husband is in sales. 
“Sales work,” she says, “provides op- 
portunity for creative, productive self- 
expression.” But she thinks the long 
hours and the traveling are the chief 
drawbacks in sales work. 

Esther G. Osgood savs the chief ad- 
vantage of a job in selling is “putting 
a good mind to work and keeping it 
active.” She, too, was a secretary, in 
a law office and criminal court, and 
has been married 18 years to Ken- 
neth J. Osgood, sales manager, Chico- 
pee Mills, Inc., Baby Products Divi- 
sion, New York City. 

Chief drawback according to Mrs. 
ing to Mrs. D. J. Alister, Jr., is “over- 
coming laziness which is a great evil 
when working on the outside.” Before 
she became Mrs. D. J. Budd Alister, 12 
years ago (he’s general sales manager 
of American Brewing Co., New Or- 
leans), she was an office clerk. 

To Nancy W. Woods, whose hus- 
band, A. F. Woods, is sales manager, 
Marlow Pumps Div. of Bell & Gos- 
sett, the biggest disadvantage is “not 
being able to actively participate in 
civic affairs because he’s out of town 
too much.” 

Surprisingly, the preponderance of 
wives agreed that their husbands 
don’t have to travel over-much. And 
only about one-third feel his office 
hours are too long. But there was 
more disagreement over paper work. 
The wives who feel there is too much 
reportorial work and those who feel 
there “sometimes” is total exactly half. 
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What Wives Say About Their Husbands 


Sales Management—and its sister publication, 
Tide, the magazine for advertising executives—be- 
lieve the old adage that behind most successful men 
there’s a woman. So we asked our respective Lead- 
ership Panel members to take these questions home 
for their wives to answer. This is what they told us. 


. Are you interested in your husband’s work? 


. Do you think you understand the sales business? 


1 
2 
3. Has your husband ever used one of your sales ideas? 
4 


. Do you think your husband must do too much 
business traveling? 


- When your husband goes out of town to conventions 
do you ever wonder whether the trip is really 
necessary and solely for business? 


. Do you ever accompany him to conventions? 


. Are you satisfied with your husband's professional 
progress and success? 


8. Are you satisfied with his income? 


9. Do you think your husband's job in sales is making 
him excessively tense? 


. Do you entertain your husband's business associates 
in your home? 

Often 

Seldom 

Never 


. Do you accompany your husband when he enter- 
tains business associates outside your home? 


Often 
Seldom 
Never 


. Which one of the following is closest to your feelings? 
I enjoy business entertaining 
I neither strongly enjoy nor dislike it, but feel 
entertaining is necessary to help him in his 
career 
I dislike business entertaining 


. How often does your husband discuss business 
problems with you? 

Almost every day 

Often 

Occasionally 

Never 


. Does your husband ever test products or ideas on 
you? 

Often 

Seldom 

Never 

. Do you think your husband brings home too much 


office work? 
Yes 


No 
Sometimes 
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Advertising Wives 


Yes 80 
No 20 
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PRODUCT DESIGN ies 
& DEVELOPMENT 
JOINS CHILTON RANKS 


Chilton trade and industrial 


publications now number 17 


Starting with the February 1959 issue, Product Design & Development appears 
with a Chilton masthead. This means a bonus for both readers and adver- 
tisers—benefits which are assured through the diversified editorial and report- 
ing staffs, excellent circulation systems, and expanded research facilities of 
the Chilton organization. 

The publication, founded in 1946 by Franklin H. “Spats” Johnson, reaches 
an audience of 40,000 engineers and executives responsible for the design 
and development of durable goods manufactured in quantity for sales to 
consumers, business, industry and Government. 

The publication offices of PD&D will move to Chilton headquarters in 
Philadelphia in the near future. “Spats” Johnson will continue as publisher, 
Franklin H. Johnson, Jr. as general manager, and the present organization 
and policies will be maintained. 

In keeping with Chilton policy, the staff of PD&D will continue to devote 
full time to the publication—striving for editorial excellence and quality con- 
trolled circulation, assuring the confidence of readers and advertisers alike. 

Chilton welcomes Product Design & Development. a = a 
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COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets + Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist + The lronAge + Hardware Age + The Spectator « Automotive Industries 
Boot and Shoe Recorder «+ Commercial Car Journal ¢ Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries ¢ Motor Age 
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component parts, materials, research and design equipment, produc 
tion methods and processes, finishes and services. This news is pre 
sented in terms of its applicability to design and in concise form in 
order to allow complete coverage at minimum cost of readers’ val 
uable time. 


Fieid Served 


40,000 engineers and executives responsible for the design and devel 
opment of durable goods manufactured in quantity for sale to con 
sumers, business, industry and the Government. This circulation is 
free but controlled by individual's name, title and company and is 
audited annually by Business Publications Audit of Circulation, Inc 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Gas Optical Journal & Review of Optometry . Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing 
Distribution Age ¢ Hardware World Product Design & Development ° Business, Technical and Educational Books 


‘_. to reduce the total cost 
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Allan B. Du Mont Labo- 
pu Mor ratories is one of the most 
successful and best known 
designers and manufacturers of electronic 
equipment for industrial and scientific use 
in the country. It is interesting to note that 
during the past 20 years of growth and ex- 
pansion, this organization has advertised 
consistently in leading trade and industrial 
magazines. We recently had the opportu- 
nity to talk with two key members of the 
Du Mont marketing team— Neil Uptegrove, 
Advertising Manager, Industrial Products, 
and Brewster W. Jameson, Manager, Scien- 
tific Instruments Sales. They agree about the 
importance and value of the trade press to 
the success of the job they have to do. 
Here are the highlights of their remarks. 


Neil Uptegrove says, ‘‘With us, trade and industrial magazine advertising is a 
fundamental of the coordinated marketing program. ..its primary purpose is to re- 
duce the total cost of selling our products...it helps us do a job with pinpoint accuracy. 


“Then, too, advertising in trade and industrial publications helps build recognition 
and prestige for our company ...helps us maintain our rightful place in the industry.” 
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of selling our products” 


Bo Jameson says, ‘‘The marketing facilities made available by certain trade and in- 
dustrial publications help us establish market potentials...help disclose new markets 
and help us cover existing markets with maximum efficiency. 


‘“‘We depend on trade and industrial magazine advertising to precondition our cus- 
tomers and prospects... to give a salesman an opportunity to make the most effec- 
tive and efficient use of his time.”’ 


Trade and industrial publications serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They make it possible 
for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground —at a time when they are seeking information 
and are most receptive to your message. 

Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—a company 
with the experience, resources and research facilities to make each of 17 publications outstanding. Each covers 
its field with the dual aim of editorial excellence and quality-controlled circulation. The result is confidence 
on the part of readers and advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 
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Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist + The Iron Age « Hardware Age « The Spectator « Automotive Industries »« Boot and Shoe Recorder + Gas 
Commercial Car Journal » Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone +» Optical Journal & Review of Optometry + Motor Age 
Hardware World «+ Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing + Distribution Age + Product Design & Development + Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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Where Will Your Markets Be Tomorrow ? 


Every state in the union — with four exceptions — will gain in population over the 
next 10 to 15 years. But the percentage of such gain will vary markedly by state 
and by region. By 1970, U.S. population will total an estimated 208 million, up 
33 million from today’s figure. The significance of this trend: your markets of 
today are likely to be somewhere else tomorrow. 


ALL REGIONS TO GAIN 
1970 VERSUS 1955 


UP 20%, 


Anticipated Population Gain for Entire U.S. kp 2 7 ¥/ 
© 


1970 VERSUS 1955 


BUT INCREASE WILL VARY EVEN MORE BY STATES 


These will actually . i tic a 
lose population: These will show biggest percentage gain: 


—20%, NEVADA 
mississippt —6°y, A 
oxtaHoma —5~/, Mi FLORIDA 
vermont —19, f | CALIFORNIA 
DELAWARE 
MARYLAND - 
UTAH 
MICHIGAN 


COLORADO 
NEW MEXICO 


Source: A. C. Nielsen Co. and Bureau of Census 
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This Man IRA @iiketaie 


This advertisement reprinted 
from The Kansas City Star 


HIS man is going to work, .His job 

is at The Star. If you could see his 
face, you’d recognize him as one of your 
neighbors. Like as not, he lives up the 
street a way. His kids scrimmage along 
the curb and pop away at basketball 
hoops and listen to Ricky Nelson, just as 
yours do. Your wives belong to the same 
church circle and P.-T. A. group. You 
see him shoveling snow, mowing the 
lawn, busy with home chores. He may 
be on your bowling team. Maybe you 
golf, hunt and fish together, You agree 
with him taxes are a pain in the neck, 
but so what? You’re carrying Uncle Sam 
and the whole economy on your back, 
aren’t you? 

What is the man’s job at The Star? 
Maybe he’s a printer who sets the news 
and ads or makes up type in page form. 
Maybe he’s a stereotyper who converts 
flat type pages into curved, shell-like 
plates. Maybe he’s a pressman who locks 
the plates on the presses in the crashing 
pressroom roar where the webs of paper 
race endlessly. 

Maybe he’s a newsman who in twen- 
ty minutes or less will go out on a murder 
or drug addiction story. Or he may cover 
a fire, a plane crash, motor car smashup, 
Chamber of Commerce speech or basket- 
ball tournament. Perhaps he’ll interview 
Mr. Big at Municipal airport. 

Maybe he’s an editor or re-write man. 
Maybe he’s a photographer, engraver, 
mailer, artist or business office worker. 
Maybe he’s an ad man who works with 
big and little merchants in their selling 
problems. 

He may even be the member of The 
Star’s janitor force who last spring, en- 
tirely on his own resources, went to 
Europe to visit relatives and childhood 
scenes. He didn’t win the trip on “People 
Are Funny” or “Price Is Right.” He 
brought it off himself. 

Whoever your neighbor at The Star 
is, he’s an indispensable member of the 
team that collects the news and gets it 
to you in the liveliest, most readable and 
entertaining form possible. 

Yes, he must be a neighbor of yours, 
for there are nearly 1,800 of him. If 
he doesn’t live next door, he’s bound to 
live around the corner or in the next 
block. If you don’t know him, get 
acquainted. You'll have lots in common. 
He’s a booster for Kansas City, too— 
proud of its attractions and growth, alert 
to anything and everything that affects 
his job, his family, his town, his industry. 
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A New Year—A New Opportunity to Serve 


The Kansas City Star is pleased to report that it is in better position to serve adver- 
tisers than ever before in its history. 


Business, editorial and reportorial staffs have been strengthened and augmented. The 
Star is abreast of latest advancements in production, handling and distribution of 
newspapers. Its newsprint warehouse has been enlarged to nearly double its original 
capacity. A rail siding and unique conveyor system make it possible to take paper 
from a boxcar, transport it through a tunnel under Grand avenue to The Star and 
actually have it on the presses in less than thirty minutes. 


On February 1 The Star adds This Week magazine as a regular part of its Sunday 
taper, opening to Star readers a new, exciting field of entertainment and information. 


Advertisers also will be interested to learn that The Star enters the new 
year with 4,000 more subscribers than a year ago. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


American Cyanamid Co.... 

E. K. Hunt named merchandising 
manager, a newly created post. H. C. 
Milton succeeds him as sales manager, 
Plastics and Resins Division. 


American Radiator and Standard Sani- 
tary Corp.. 

F. G. (Te -d) Coggin promoted to 
vice president, Detroit Controls Di- 


vision. 


American Thermos Products 
Frank A. Caskey appointed sales 


manager. 


J. B. Beaird Co., Inc.... 

John L. Tullis becomes president, 
general manager, this subsidiary of 
American Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany. 


Borg-Warner Corp.... 
Robert L. Schroeder named gen- 
eral sales manager. 


Take 3 Looks at Worcester 
(Metropolitan Worcester County) 
At the 


2nd Market 
n Massachusetts fo 


Ata 
BILLION DOLLAR 
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CBS Films, Inc.... 
John F. Howell appointed vice 
president, general sales manager. 


CBS Radio.. 
Gordon F. Hayes appointed vice 
president, radio spot sales. 


The Cleveland Cap Screw Co.... 

Thomas A. Fribley elected execu- 
tive vice president; Robert E. Thomas 
named vp, sales. 


Cool-Ray, Inc.... 

M. J. Dunn appointed director, 
marketing; Bernard W. Hefner, na- 
tional sales manager. 


Dana Corp... . 
C. C. Dybvig elected vice prest- 
dent, sales. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., 
Inc... 

Robert R. Smith becomes director, 
Packaging Sales Division; Robert C. 
Mvers, director, Industrial Sales Divi- 
sion. Howell D. Chickering succeeds 
Myers as manager, packaging sales. 


Edwards Company, Inc. . 
Robert L. Kempton appointed di- 
rector of marketing. 


Electric Storage Battery Co... . 

C. J. Moore promoted to newly 
created position of general sales and 
marketing manager, Exide Industrial 
Division, with responsibility for all na- 
tional sales and marketing activities, 
Exide industrial batteries, battery- 
changing equipment, related com- 
ponents. 


The Esterbrook Pen Co.... 
John T. Wilson, Jr., promoted to 
general sales manager. 


General Tire and Rubber Co.... 

Arthur Read appointed product 
sales manager in charge of automo- 
tive original equipment, Bolta Prod- 
ucts Division. 


Gould-National Batteries, Inc.... 

Grenville B. Ellis elected vice presi- 
dent, alkaline operations; Harvey N. 
Stover named assistant vp, industrial 
sales. 


Hoffman Electronics Corp. . . 

George W. DeSousa appointed vice 
president, marketing, Semiconductor 
Division. 


Procter & Gamble Co.. 
H. Schuyler Cole e dented vice presi- 
dent, Paper Products Division. 


The Stanley Works... 
Clyde S. Gischel appointed direc- 
tor, marketing and sales. 
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Nashs 


STANT 
OFree 


RED COLOR (denoting “richness” to the user) at last has 
come into its own on the new Nash’s label, replacing what 


mA sf 
°c Coffee Aroma 


14 


Nash’s general manager describes as a “circusy yellow.” 
Ton-wise, coffee sales have risen 18% since repackaging. 


Clark's Battle to Repackage Nash's 


Ex-sales chief and now general manager, L. J. Clark knows 


whereof he speaks. 


“You can fire the sales force or make radical changes in 


your product, but what happens when you repackage will 


make sales managers quake and lesser men lay in an 


extra supply of red ink.” 


IT TOOK NASH more than 11 years 
to get rid of a circusy yellow con- 
tainer. During that time we had the 
advice and counsel of everyone from 
Frank Gianninoto, New York indus- 
trial designer, down to the woman 
who dumped a couple of ounces of 
cheap, coarse, bulk-packaged coffee 
into one of our new containers, 
brought it into the home office, and 
said she didn’t like the “new product.” 

It was the yellow, I guess, that did 


* Taking a calculated risk is no new ex- 
perience for Lester Clark. On his first day 
as a Nash salesman at Winona, Minn., he 
discovered it was an accepted thing for a 
major coffee company to sell to only one 
major store in a city. He changed that by 
selling to most of the merchants in town— 
and lost his key account. He eventually 
got back the key account and kept right 
on supplying every merchant he could. 
Now he is at headquarters in St. Paul. 
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By L. J. CLARK 
General Manager 
Nash Coffee 


it. For years as a salesman® and then 
as sales manager, I had fretted over 
the antiquated container that had 
been in use since 1922, but I didn't 
think then—and I don’t think now— 
that change just for the sake of change 
is a good thing. 

I read in a motivational research 
study that women tasting a product 
from a yellow container considered 
the flavor too weak. Nash got busy 
with its own series of tests, and re- 
sults checked out. Coffee taken out 
of a dark brown container tasted 
strong. If the container was red, the 
flavor was richer; if blue, the product 
seemed milder. 

The coffee was, of course, identical 
in each of the containers. 

Not completely convinced, we con- 
ducted further tests in our own offices. 
Identical blends of coffee were taken 


from different colored cans and 
brewed in front of two nationall\ 
known coffee experts. Both experts 
men with more than 20 years each in 
the coffee business—agreed that the 
coffee coming from the vellow can 
was weaker. 

As sales manager in 1947 I had 
put “Mister Noto” [Frank Gianninoto] 
to work on a repackaging project (he 
had four or five people on the staff 
of his industrial designing office then 
and has more than 100 now), but be 
cause of opposition within our own 
organization the changes were re- 
stricted to minor label modifications 

In changes over a period of years, 
we gradually got rid of the hideous 
vellow, that old style fancy letter- 
ing, the endorsements, the “vacuum- 
packed,” the “coffee” in huge letters 

We decided, after the new series of 
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‘Salestalk"” can bring dynamic controlled sales- 
manship to your business. 


ar 
Company Nome 
Position 


Address 


SELLS! 


en 


viewLex “SALESTALK” sounpD-SLIDE 
Unit Adds Controlied Showmanship to 
Your Sales and Profits AUTOMATICALLY! 


@ Attache Case convenience and portability! 
@ It’s the perfect audio-visual presentation in a package! 


Now Viewlex applies a PROVEN, SOUND-SIGHT principle 
to INCREASED BUSINESS! The new Viewlex “SALESTALK” 
SOUND-SLIDE unit is your own complete “presentation in 
an attache case.” It’s like having a “Showroom-at-your-fingertips.” 
Your product or service story is told and sold with exactly the same 
perfection and energetic enthusiasm from the first A.M. appointment 
to the last call of the day! 

So light . . . so compact . . . so simple to operate. Sets up in seconds! 
The ultimate in full-powered salesmanship. Through the power of 
dramatic animation, drawings, charts, documentary photographs, 
etc in color or black and white . . . your products or services take 
on a new added dimension of importance! They’re ALWAYS pre- 
sented in the EXACT same way your management team wants it to 
... through the controlled sight and sound message of the Salestalk. 


Overall Size: 11” x 17” x 5” Weight: 14 Ibs. 


Projector: 150 Watts. Filmstrip. 
Record Player: 4 speed. Takes up to 12” records. 


Price: $9950 Complete 


Other Viewtalk Sound-Slide Units from $139.50 to $224.50 


ie@w lex. .... 35-21 Queens Blvd, Long Island City N. Y. 


tests, the time was ripe for a big 
change. 

Gianninoto reduced a couple of 
dozen general designs to three. Nash 
personnel and its advertising agency 
(Campbell-Mithun) selected the one 
they wanted and he came up with a 
red can with white oval and gold trim. 

One major modification was the 
elimination of a double-face label. The 
new single-face label eliminates dupli- 


| cation of the front panel, and lets us 


carry out the advertising theme on 


| the back of the can. 


> At various stages of the change- 
over, we continued to run into ob- 
stacles. Typical is one that confronted 
us at one of our sales meetings in a 


| resort city. Salesmen, almost to a man, 


preferred one of the old-type con- 
tainers. 

Their wives, however, were almost 
unanimously for the new containers, 
and we knew we were on the right 
track. 

One of the major stumbling blocks 
concerned cartoned coffee that Nash 
had been putting out since the davs 
of World War II, when we adapted 
to restrictions on metal by utilizing 
a carton that had the coffee in a 
glassine liner. 

Despite any effort on our part— 
and as a matter of fact in spite of us— 
that cartoned coffee, for years after 
metal restrictions were lifted, contin- 
ued to comprise nearly one-third of 
our sales. 

We were satisfied from our own 
checks on cartons from dealers’ shelves 
that the coffee began losing its flavor 
the minute it left our factory, and 
some of it from the shelves was on the 
rancid side; but people didn’t seem 
to mind and cutting off a third of your 
business is not unlike chopping off 
a hand. 

As we went into the complete re- 
packaging operation last summer the 
question was what to do with the 
cartons. 

In view of the unquestionable de- 
terioration of quality we decided on 
the bold step and eliminated the car- 
ton-pack. The howls were something 
awful. 

One dealer telephoned from North 
Dakota that he needed 500 cases of 
the cartoned variety—“but don’t both- 
er to send any of the canned coffee.” 

We stayed with the decision and 
we are beginning to work our way 
out of the woods with the assistance 
of a stepped-up advertising and pro- 
motional campaign utilizing, among 
other things, newspaper color adver- 
tising, radio coverage, and a television 
campaign in which we will use 
puppets. 

Ton-wise, sales since the repackag- 
ing have increased 18%. 
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IN 1958... 


The Detroit News sold 
more papers weekdays 
and Sunday than either 
of the other Detroit 
newspapers. 


THE NEWS 


weekdays—463,469 
Sunday—575,276 


The Times 
weekdays—391,295 
Sunday—486,113 

Free Press 
weekdays—-456,117 


Sunday—494,506 
ABC for the six months ending Sept. 30, 1958 
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IN 1958... 


As always, The Detroit 
News carried more ad- 
vertising linage than 
both other Detroit news- 
papers combined. 


THE NEWS 
Total Lines—36,727,834 


The Times 
Total Lines—15,929,765 


Free Press 
Total Lines—19,128,121 


For the 12 Months ending December 31, 1958 
from Media Records 
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The 
Detroit 
News 


Eastern Office: 260 Madison Ave., New York 

Pacific Office. 785 Market St., San Francisco 
Chicago Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
Miami Beach: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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Color for Industrial Products or No? 


It re-opened a market virtually closed to a battery maker, it pro- 


vides product identity at point of use for oil drilling machinery, 


and it promotes safe use of equipment. But there are Doubting 


Thomases on color’s worth: machine tool makers, for example. 


Yes, you can make a selling point 
by offering color to industry. 

No, color is not a panacea. (It has 
proved downright embarrassing. ) 

Maybe, most marketers seem to 
agree, under the right circumstances, 
with the right promotion, given a de- 
sign where color adds rather than de- 
tracts, color might be just what you 
need to make a product sing, at least 
pianissimo. 

At the very least, a new color con- 
notes even more newness. It can give 
you a product plus for an otherwise 
standard product. 


BLACK BAND AT THE BASE of the Hyster lift truck gives the operator an extra 
feeling of security. Truck is designed with low center of gravity, enabling the 
operator to lift loads, work in close quarters without fear that he will tip truck 


By GEORGE P. NICHOLAS 


At worst, color can make manufac- 
turing costs soar or create serious in- 
ventory problems. It may even prove 
disastrous at export points where the 
color has an unfortunate connotation. 

Choosing the right colors; how you 
sell them; and the timing: these are 
the points that may mean the dif- 
ference between a new product or a 
herd of white elephants bellowing in 
your distributors’ warehouses. 

Color helped The Crescent Co., 
Inc., break into the private-label bat- 
tery cable market. Crescent, head- 
quartered in Pawtucket, R. I., mar- 


off balance. Color—in this case, black—is a psychological reminder to the operator. 
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kets electrical cables and wires to 
electrical wholesalers, appliance man- 
ufacturers and automotive whole- 
sales and original-equipment manu- 
facturers. 

Says Kenneth R. MacLean, general 
sales manager: 

“Four years ago our competitors 
had virtually sewed up the T.B.A. 
business with the major oil com- 
panies. We had but one customer. 
Then we hit upon the idea of sup- 
plying the insulated cable in the oil 
company’s color. For instance, green 
for Cities Service, blue for Sunoco, 
orange for Phillips or Gulf. . . 

“Today we sell all but one major 
oil company of those that engage in 
their own marketing activity. We hope 
to have the last one in the fold soon. 
Total volume in our automotive divi- 
sion increased by about 35% and we 
credit color merchandising for open- 
ing the door to the market.” 


> Crescent is also using color to code 
five lines of fixture wires sold to the 
electrical market. Both the product 
and packages are in color, enabling 
customers to reorder at a glance. 

Color can help marketers make 
their products in-use billboards for 
the manufacturer. 

National Supply Company’s oil 
drilling machinery, for example, can 
be recognized from far afield. The 
base color is blue; accent yellows are 
on the bobbing “horseheads” and re- 
volving counterweights of the pump- 
ers, the rapidly spinning spools on 
drilling rigs and on controls like 
throttles and brake levers. 

Designed by Henry Dreyfuss, the 
blue-yellow theme is used throughout 
National’s packaging program for 
smaller heavy equipment and parts. 

The American Chain Division of 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
uses color for a dual purpose: to help 
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In 1958, for the 


oSth Consecutive year, the 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


was 


FIRST in Advertising in St. Louis 


and 


FIRST by a great margin 


with over 


16,000,000 lines more 


than the Second newspaper 


First in Advertising Daily or Sunday. 


FIRST in Classified Advertising 

FIRST in General Display Advertising 

FIRST in Retail Display Advertising 

FIRST in Rotogravure Advertising 

FIRST in Automotive Display Advertising 
FIRST in Automotive-Miscellaneous Advertising 
FIRST in Amusment Advertising (Retail) 
FIRST in Bank and Trust Company Advertising 
FIRST in Book Store Advertising 


FIRST in Building Supplies and Contractors Adv. 


FIRST in Cigar Advertising 

FIRST in Cigarette Advertising 

FIRST in Clothing Store Advertising, Men's 
FIRST in Clothing Store Advertising, Women's 
FIRST in Clothing Store Adv., M. and W. 
FIRST in Comic Advertising—Sunday 

FIRST in Total Department Store Advertising 
FIRST in Department Store Basement Adv. 


* FIRST in Circulation 


* FIRST in Daily City Zone Circulation 
* FIRST in Daily Total Circulation 


FIRST in Department Store Upstairs Adv 

FIRST in Drug Store Advertising 

FIRST in Educational Advertising (Retail) 
FIRST in Electrical Appliances & Supplies Adv. 
FIRST in Furniture and Household Advertising 
FIRST in Garage and Service Station Advertising 
FIRST in Gasoline and Oil Advertising 

FIRST in General Grocery Advertising 

FIRST in Grocery Store Advertising 

FIRST in Heating and Plumbing Advertising 
FIRST in Hotel and Resort Advertising (Gen.)} 
FIRST in Hotel and Restaurant Adv. (Retail) 
FIRST in Housing Equip. and Supplies Adv. 
FIRST in Industrial Advertising (General) 
FIRST in Insurance Advertising (General) 
FIRST in Jewelry Store Advertising 

FIRST in Liquor Advertising (General) 


FIRST in Liquor Store Advertising 

FIRST in Miscellaneous Advertising (Retail) 
FIRST in Musical Instrument Store Advertising 
FIRST in New Passenger Car Advertising 
FIRST in Publication Advertising (General) 
FIRST in Radio Retail Advertising 

FIRST in Radio Set Adv. (Incl. TV) (Gen.) 
FIRST in Real Estate Advertising (R.O.P. Only) 
FIRST in Retail Less Department Store Adv. 
FIRST in Shoe Store Advertising 

FIRST in Sporting Goods Advertising (Retail) 
FIRST in Stationers Advertising 

FIRST in Tires and Tubes 

FIRST in Toilet Goods and Beauty Shop Adv. 
FIRST in Toilet Requisite Advertising (General) 
FIRST in Total Tobacco Advertising 

FIRST in Transportation (General) 

FIRST in Trucks and Tractors 


* FIRST in Sunday City Zone Circulation 


* FIRST in Sunday Total Circulation 
* FIRST in Home Readership 


Not included—Parade, This Week, The American Weekly or part run figures with duplicated measurements. 
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the customer use the product as well 
as identify the supplier. 

The division uses pressure-sensitive 
tape in colors to code grades of its 
chain. 

“Each chain has a definite strength, 
and the customer may easily use the 
wrong chain for a job unless it is 
clearly identified,” says William B. 
Ilko, sales manager. 

Chain links are banded at 10-foot 
intervals with a tape designed to re- 
sist abrasion. The band spacing helps 
measure lengths. And ACCO’s name 
on the bands promotes the marketer. 

“We found, as most industry has, 
that it is difficult to sell a product 
without a name on it,” Ilko says. 
“With the present mark, the customer 
knows what type of chain he has, 
what to reorder and where he can 
reorder it.” 

Union Carbide Chemicals Co. also 
uses color to both code and identify 
the supplier for its new fluorocarbons 
(Sales Management, December 19, 
1958). Five colors identify the five 
compounds, while a second standard 
color on each, gold, promotes Carbide 
and the concept of quality. 

Sometimes industrial products are 
obviously in dire need of color. 

A circuit breaker offered by Fed- 
eral Pacific Electric Co. had the am- 
pere reading incised on a black sur- 
face, making a Braille reading easier 
than a visual one. Redesigned by 
Raymond Loewy, the ampere reading 
is hot-stamped in red on a black sur- 
face. 

But sometimes the reason for a 
color change is a little more subtle. 


A broad band of black rings the 
lower half of every new Hyster Co. 
lift truck. The reason: An operator 
wants the truck to be maneuverable— 
yet stable. When a full load is bal- 
anced high overhead he wants the 
truck to turn on a dime in the tight 
quarters of a warehouse or factory— 
but he wants the truck to hug the 
ground. 

The black band at the base, de- 
signed by Henry Dreyfuss, accents the 
truck’s low center of gravity and gives 
the driver “security.” 

Warren Co., Inc., is selling com- 
mercial refrigerators in color by show- 
ing customers what color does for 
their products. 

The company recommends a mint- 
green refrigerator for the meat display 
(mint green causes a red after-image, 
making for meatier meat); raspberry 
color for frozen desserts or ice cream; 
sunlight yellow for fruits and vege- 
tables. 


Warren men also tell prospects 
what colors, designed by Color Re- 
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Do You 
Laugh Your 


Greatest 
Powers 
Away? 


THOSE STRANGE 
INNER URGES 


You have heard the phrase, 
“Laugh, clown, laugh.” Well, that 
fits me perfectly. I'd fret, worry and 
try to reason my way out of diffi- 
culties—all to no avail; then I'd 
have a hunch, a something within 
that would tell me to do a certain 
thing. I'd laugh it off with a shrug. 
I knew too much, I thought, to 
heed these impressions. Well, it’s 
different now—I've learned to use 
this inner power and I no longer 
make the mistakes I did, because I 
do the right thing at the right time. 


This FREE BOOK 
will prove what 
your mind can do! 


Here is how I got started right. 
I had heard about hypnosis reveal- 
ing past lives. I began to think 
there must be some inner intelli- 


| gence with which we were born. 


In fact, I often heard it said there 


| was; but how could I use it, how 


could I make it work for me daily? 
That was my problem. I wanted to 


learn to direct this inner voice, 
master it if I could. Finally, I wrote 
to the Rosicrucians, a world-wide 
fraternity of progressive men and 
women, who offered to send me, 
without obligation, a free book en- 
titled The Mastery of Life. 

That book opened a new world 
to me. I advise you to write today 
and ask for your copy. It will prove 
to you what your mind can demon- 
strate. Don’t go through life laugh- 
ing your mental powers away. Use 
the coupon below or write: 

Scribe D.Q.X. 


USE THIS GIFT COUPON ——— 


SCRIBE D.Q.X. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of The Mastery of 
Life, which I shall read as directed. 


Name 
Address 
City 


The ROSICRUCIANS camorc) 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA « NOT A RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 


Works three ways: 


turer. 


recognition value.) 


replace the old ones. 


Stanley Sells Tools with “College Colors” 


Color is helping the Stanley Tools Division of The Stanley 
@ Its yellow-and-black corporate colors identify the manufac- 


@ Color tells customers how to use the tools. 
@ Color designates the top lines. 


Charles L. Lohmeyer, general sales manager, calls the black- 
and-yellow theme Stanley’s “college colors.” (No one there really 
came from Bumblebee U.; Stanley chose the colors for their high 


They are being used throughout the division to identify the 
company, on products, packages, letterheads, calling cards, dis- 
plays, even on its Handyman consumer lines. 


Color gives a plus to its top quality industrial screwdriver, the 
#1006. Stanley put black stripes on alternate slats in the amber 
handle to distinguish it from low-price consumer models. 


Color distinguishes the new blade for Surform, a surface form- 
ing tool. The new fine-cut blade, used for aluminum and plastic 
laminates, is colored silver; the old one is black. 


A red spot tells customers where to hit Stanley’s cold chisel. 


The company’s color program began two years ago. Because 
Stanley has 2,000 products the change is still going on. No inven- 
tory problems, though, Lohmeyer says. New products simply 


search Institute, will be best for the 
backs of the refrigerators. 

For the sunlight-vellow models, for 
example, they promote violet wall 
colors on the theory that they will 
absorb the after-image from the yel- 
low and produce a real attention- 
getter. 

When it comes to machine tools, all 
hands seem to agree that color can 
help customers use the product. But 
the machine tool makers refrain from 
promoting color and factories are not 
stampeding suppliers who offer it. 

DuPont, which produces Color 
Conditioning machinery enamel, pro- 
motes two machine tool color con- 
cepts: “Color conditioning” is an in- 
dustrial decor that lessens eye fatigue 
and produces more harmony behind 
the turret lathes. “Safety color code” 
is a program to designate generic ma- 
chinery parts by using specified colors. 

The Paint Division of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. has a “color dynamics” 
program designed to produce much 
the same ends. 

Both paint makers are trying to get 
machine tool manufacturers to pay 
greater heed to color possibilities, or 
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at least to get away from “standard 
gray.” A secondary aim: to get plants 
repainted. 


> Proper use of color will eliminate 
glare from light sources and spread 
some light into the shadows, the paint 
makers say. They hold that machine 
operators should not be expected to 
work at peak efficiency if the materials 
being fabricated are the same color 
as the machine’s working parts. Too 
much contrast, though, is as bad as 
too little. 

Moreover, a standard system high- 
lighting electrical or moving or dan- 
gerous parts with a specified color 
has much to offer. 

(DuPont's safety color code, de- 
signed by Faber Birren and issued in 
1944, has been adopted with revisions 
by American Standards Association. 
It uses red for fire-protection equip- 
ment, green for first-aid equipment, 
yellow for  strike-against hazards, 
white for traffic areas, orange for 
equipment that might injure, and blue 
for switch boxes and _ operating 
levers. ) 

The New York Transit System re- 


ported the color code helped reduce 
the rate of its disabling injuries 76%. 
Detroit Steel Corp. adopted color con- 
ditioning and the color code in 1952, 
dropping its accident rate 75%. 

But, because additions to plants 
must correspond to existing color sys- 
tems, and few factories paint ma- 
chines with any regularity, industry 
has not reacted to the color planning 
with eagerness. 


Of the six machine tool sales man- 
agers interviewed by Sales Manage- 
ment, none reports any strong activ- 
ities in selling color. 

R. J. Skinner, sales manager of 
Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., says “Requests for dynamic 
coloring have been less than two per- 
cent... . We have never used color 
as a sales incentive and we do not 
believe that any national advertising 
offering to paint a machine tool any 
color would be of any great assistance 
in obtaining an order.” 

L. T. Matthys, advertising manager 
of National Automatic Tool Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Ind., reports only one of 
20 orders request special colors. 

A spokesman for Philadelphia’s R. 
D. Wood Co., says: “The question of 
color of our equipment is rarely dis- 
cussed.” 

C. L. Boring, general manager of 
Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., and 
Richard J. Reif, advertising manager 
of Cincinnatis R. K. LeBlond Ma- 
chine Tool Co., say color alone is not 
a selling point. 

Only The DoAll Co., Des Plaines, 
Ill., reports any interest in color: “The 
percentage of orders for special colors 
is slowly increasing, currently it is 
approximately 15%,” a spokesman 
says. 

Promoting color can have its re- 
wards. It also offers a fair share of 
pitfalls. 

Marketers’ biggest blunder: offering 
too many colors. 

Three colors (ivory, beige, green) 
account for 74% of sales of colored 
telephones, while five other colors 
share the remaining 26%. In plastic 
and ceramic wall tile, three of the 12 
color groups have 40% of volume. 


Color creates “6S sai problems. 


American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, and Western Electric had to 
color-match four materials—phenolic 
handsets, cellulose acetate butyrate 
stands, metal dials and rubber cords— 
to bring out colored telephones. 
American Chain & Cable, together 
with Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co., had to laminate an acetate 
fiber tape onto a polyester one to per- 
mit coloring and printing copy yet 
have an abrasion-free surface. @ 
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Stokely; <=> 
COA ole es 


D. M. FERRETTA 


of Seattle 


District Manager, 
STOKELY-VAN CAMP, INC. 


7] 


“We found out the easy way.... 


Mr. Ferretta says, “The powerful influence of the Tacoma News Tribune 
in its important market was shown to us the easy way ... by the 
excellent results we have obtained from Stokely-Van Camp advertising 


in that newspaper.” 


Mr. Ferretta continues, “It was recently pointed out to us that the 
News Tribune’s circulation is more than 4 times the combined circula- 
tions of the Seattle dailies in the Tacoma market. Another reason we 
asked that the News Tribune be included on all Stokely-Van Camp ‘A’ 


newspaper schedules.” 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 


Tacoma, Washington 


Represented by SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ PHILADELPHIA *® DETROIT ¢ ATLANTA 
LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ SEATTLE 
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ar Prosperity by paradox 


To the classical economists it was self- 
evident that two men with hoes produced 
twice as much as one man with a hoe; that 
two farms should double the outputof one. 

But these earlier economists reckoned 
without better farmer brains, improved 
strains of plants and breeds of livestock, 
better animal housing, easier handling 
of feed, fertilizer, power machinery, more 
effective planting and storage —all of 
which contribute to the present paradox of 
farm prosperity—fewer farms with greater 
productivity. 

Between 1940 and 1958, farms declined 
in number from 6 million to 4.8 million, 
a 1.2 million deficit Farm population 
dropped from 30.5 million to 20.8 million, 
a loss of 9.7 million people. 

But in the same period farm output per 
man hour doubled! Feed grain production 


per man hour increased 232%, hay and 
forage 111%, poultry 78%, milk cows 
58%, meat animals 13%. Average acreage 
rose from 174 in 1940 to 242 in 1954. 
Average investment per farm worker has 
risen from $3,431 to $16,813! And every 
farm worker now supports 23.6 people— 
compared with 10.7 in 1940! 

With fewer farms and increased pro- 
duction, the country’s good farmers are 
doing better business. And an estimated 
19% increase in realized net farm income 
over 1957 indicates that SuccessruL 
Farminc families represent a superlative 
market now. 

SuccessruL Farminc is a methods 
manual and business guide for the large 
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‘ 


producers of feed crops and livestock. The 
SF farm average is more than 300 acres, 
above average investment in land, with 
eleven permanent buildings, more than 
one tractor, and a heavy inventory of farm 
machinery. The estimated average farm 
cash income of the SF farm family in 1957 
was $10,870, will be higher this year. 
These prosperous farm families have 
been stepping up their living standards 
since 1946, and spending money on their 


homes. They are prime prospects for new 
furniture and furnishings, appliances, cars, 
luxuries, travel, insurance and investment. 
And because Successrut Farminc for 
fifty-six years has helped them earn more 
and live better, no general medium 
approaches SF in real influence 
in its market, in extra 
responsiveness that swells 
returns from advertising. 

For better business go 
where business is better. 
Any SF office will give you the details. 


Meredith of Des Moines . . . America's 
biggest publisher of ideas for today’s 
living and tomorrow’s plans. 


Mies 


—and the sharpest increase since 1943. 


The farm boom is booming buying 


the best iand and highest investment 

... makes them exceptional prospects 

for all quality merchandise in 1959! 
Estimated annual average cash farm income 
of SF farm families exceeds $10,000— 


For better sales, call any SF office! 


Successful Farming . . . Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Minneapolis. 


~ 


Sharpest rise in 15 years! 

The USDA estimated that 
farmers’ realized net income 
for 1958 was around $13 billion 
1/5 more than in 1957 


by Successful Farming farmers, 
the nation's best, with 


and no medium matches 
SF’s influence in its market. 


— 
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Letters That Cost too Much 


® Mistakes executives make in their own letters 


¢ When form and guide letters are best 


¢ How to save time, money and customers 


By RICHARD H. MORRIS* 
Correspondence Consultant 


DID YOU EVER STOP to consider 
how much it costs your company each 
year to handle your daily correspond- 
ence? Probably not, for if you did, 
you would undoubtedly take immedi- 
ate steps to streamline it. It’s like 
hiring salesmen and turning them 
loose without keeping track of their 
sales or selling expenses. 

How can you compare the real cost 
of your letters with the costs cited in 
the accompanying table? 

Consider how long it takes to dic- 
tate and type a letter. Naturally, this 
cost varies according to the salary of 
the person writing the letter and 
whether he dictates to a high-price 
secretary or into a machine. Then 
there is the cost of your stationery, 
envelopes, carbon paper and second 
sheets, to say nothing of the 25% in- 
crease in postage. But we have only 
begun. Obviously, you have to write 
off a certain percentage on the de- 
preciation of your dictating machines 
and typewriters, and the space occu- 
pied by your typist or stenographic 

ool. Also, there’s the cost of retyping 
eee that contain errors. And don't 
forget one expensive item which 
seldom taken into consideration: the 
terrific amount of record keeping and 
filing necessary if you are to have the 
specific information you need at your 
fingertips before you even start writ- 
ing a letter. 

Many letters are unnecessarily long 
and involved. A chief cause for most 
wordy and confusing letters is lack 
of proper organization—just plain 
fuzzy thinking. Many people simply 
will not take the time to plan their 
letters properly before they start dic- 
tating. They take 200 words to say 
what could have been said far more 
clearly in only 100. Top brass are 
guilty, too. 


* Morris, owner of R. H. Morris Asso- 
ciates, Westport, Conn., discusses “Let- 
ters That Get You in Dutch” on page 56 
of Sales Management, October 17, 1958, 
and “Letters You'll Be Proud to Sign” on 
page 54 of the November 7 issue. 
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The faulty habit of quoting at 
length from a former letter you have 
written or received only hikes costs 
still further. The controller of a com- 
pany whose name is a_ household 
word, recently sent us 2,000 carbons 
of letters to analyze. In at least 30% 
of them, the writers had quoted ver- 
batim one, two and even three para- 
graphs from letters they had pre- 
viously written to the same custom- 
ers. And the controller wondered 
why his firm’s letters were costing 
well over $3 apiece! 

We have all heard how costly 
usually is to allow one’s feelings to 
enter into any business transaction, 
and this certainly applies to letter 
writing. Let me give you a good 
example of how it affects the cost of 
your correspondence. Not long ago I 
was talking with the treasurer of a 


large publishing house which sold 
many of its books on credit. He 
showed me about 24 letters he had 
written to a college professor who, he 
claimed, still owed his company $5.98. 
The professor insisted that he didn’t. 
As I leafed through the corre spond- 
ence, I said to this gentleman, “My, 
your firm must need this $5.98 pretty 
badly, or else you are out to break 
some sort of a record.” 

“What do you mean by that?,” he 
asked me. 

“Well,” I replied, “you have already 
spent about $80 just to collect this 
small sum, and you have obviously 
lost a good customer in the bargain.” 
He looked at me rather sheepishly 
and said, “I guess I lost my temper 
and wanted to get the best of that 
old fossil.” 

And the number of sales executives 
who dote on writing two- or three- 
page lectures to their men, or rehash- 
ing what they have already said time 
and again, is unbelievable. Of course 
this works in reverse. I have seen 
hundreds of letters and reports from 
salesmen who go into every little de- 
tail of their day’s doings, right from 
the time they get out of bed until 
they retire in the evening. Not only 


mail: 


How Much Do Your Letters Really Cost? 


“The cost of a dictated letter runs between $2 and $2.50,” 
declares Richard H. Morris, correspondence consultant to 
over 100 companies in the past 16 years. “If the letters 
are written by executives or department heads, the cost 
can soar to $4 or $6 or more per letter. But let's be con- 
servative. Say the average per letter cost is $2.25. If you 


50 letters daily, your annual cost is $ 
250 letters daily, your annual cost is 
1,000 letters daily, your annual cost is 


5,000 letters daily, your annual cost is 


“Perhaps these costs do not surprise you. But | bet if you 
were considering spending such amounts on some special 
project, you would hold a directors’ meeting before com- 
mitting yourselves. And | also bet you will be shocked to 
learn that these costs could be cut from 20% to 30%.” 


26,775 
133,875 
535,500 

2,677,500 


do they drive the folks nuts in the 
home office, but think of the time it 
takes to answer all of their often 
picayune questions and suggestions. 
And now for the two quickest ways 
you can handle a large part of your 
daily mail in less time, with fewer 
people and at a lower cost. Like most 
firms, you have undoubtedly devel- 
oped a few forms and form letters to 
take care of routine situations. I refer 
mainly to those used in collection 
work 


ol INQUITICS 


and for acknowledging orders 
and giving shipping in- 
formation, etc. But in the thousands 
I have seen, there is one basic weak- 


ness: They require too many fill-ins. 
By the time a typist has put a form 
into her machine, tried to line it up 
with the printed type, and then typed 
in the “fill-in” information, she could 
generally type the entire message. 
Much of this “fill-in” information is 
unnecessary, particularly in the body 
of the letter, and could be better put 
at the top or bottom of the page. This 
would save a great deal of time and 
improve the appearance of the form, 
since it is impossible to match type- 
writer ribbons with printed type. 
Printed forms have a rightful place 
in the handling of most firm’s daily 


Frank I 
ration in September 


Beane joined the Underwood Corpo- 
1956, as Vice President 
and Controller and six months later assumed 
the specially created position of Vice President- 


FRANK E. BEANE 


President and 
Chairman of the Board 


Finance. In June, 1957, he became Chairman UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
of the Board and Chief Executive Officer and 


later that year was elected President 
company 


of the 


mail. That is, if they are used wisely, 
and are properly prepared and neat 
in appearance. The trouble is that 
most companies have not developed 
nearly enough forms to eliminate un- 
necessary letter writing. If you will 
make a careful analysis of your cor- 
respondence, you will unquestionably 
find you could use twice the number 
of forms you now have. I am not sug- 
gesting that you go “form happy,” 
for a printed form should be used 
only in routine situations where there 
is no public relations problem in- 
volved. 

Like all rules, however, there is an 
exception to this one. I refer to the 
types of form letters which can be 
used word for word, and which re- 
quire no fill-in information. They can 
be “offset” or set up on automatic 
typew riters (many companies have 
them) to give a more personal touch. 
These, too, can be tremendous time- 
and monev-savers. For example, not 
long ago we were retained by a large 
Philadelphia organization that had 
been dictating around 1,500 letters 
weekly. We prepared about 200 form 
letters of this type for them. They 
now dictate only about 175 letters a 
week, and are using less than a third 
of the people they formerly did to 
handle their daily correspondence. 
The savings in this case amounted to 
several thousand dollars a month. 

Probably the greatest cost-saver of 
all is one least frequently used by 
most concerns: guide letters. These 
are in no sense forms, since they can 
be varied to suit specific situations, 
and are typed just as are dictated let- 
ters. But they do give each corre- 
spondent a definite pattern to follow 
in writing a clear, concise, gracious 
letter. Our experience has shown that 
between 20% and 40% of all situa- 
tions that arise daily in most depart- 
ments can be handled in this more 
economical way. But the value of 
guide letters does not stop there. 
They are one of the very best me- 
diums of training new people and 
getting the older ones to write in a 
more modern manner. And since they 
should be written in conformity with 
a company’s policies and procedures, 
they will keep personnel from making 


Before joining Underwood, Mr. Beane held 
an executive post with Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corporation and served as President of 
the Equitable Bearing Company of Walden, 
New York 


Residing in Greenwich, Connecticut, he is your departments to an amateur. It 
a Director and past President of the Board of 


Directors, Greenwich Academy; former Di- wing ee far more than just being able 
rector, Brunswick School and Chairman of to write almost every conceivable 
the Special Activities and Nominating Com- HOTEL/GOLF CLUB type of letter. The person to whom 
mittees, Greenwich Community Chest. HOLLYWOOD/FLORIDA you assign this task must be able to 
stay clear of your private terminology. 
He must also have organizational abil- 
itv, a broad business background and 
a good sense of merchandising and 
public relations. 


costly errors. 


> Don't give the job of preparing 
forms and guide letters for each of 


In 1957, Underwood Corporation held its ; 
Progress Unlimited Convention at the New York Office: MU 8-6667 


HOLLYWOOD BEACH HOTEL. Chicago Office: SU 7-1563 
BEN TOBIN, President RICHARD H. FREY, General Sales Manager 
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THIS 
AD 


for the Country Workshop is 

one of a six-year series run in 
The New York Times to sell 
ready-to-paint furniture by mail. 
And in mail order “the proof of 
the advertising is in the selling,” 
says Paul Weisman of the 

J. M. Kesslinger & Associates 
advertising agency. 


PRODUCE 
THIS 
RESULT 


That’s why The New York Times 

has been on the Country Workshop 
schedule ever since the birth of 

the company. “When we order space, 
we are not buying ‘exposures’ or 
‘impressions’... we are buying sales.” 
And The Times is the publication 
“against which the performance of 
other media is measured.” Here is 
just another example why today, as 
always, it pays to advertise 


IN THE 
NEW YOR 
TIMES 


first in advertising in the world’s first market 


A Trip Through the Works 
William H 


VOrK as 


Preston (1) went t 
executive vp of Chase Brass 

Copper Co., Inc., a subsidiary of 
Kennecott Copper Corp., on January 
1. And the first thing he asked for 
vas a guided tour through the plant 
As guide he chose Walter Smith, tor- 
ier works manager and now assistant 
to the president. Preston is a man who 
doesn't like to waste time! He’s a 
Brooklynite who graduated from that 
famous borough’s Polytechnic Insti 
tute with a bachelor of mechanical en- 
gineering degree cum laude He was 
president of his class for four vears, 
member of the Glee Club, on the vear- 
book staff and, for two vears, a stal- 
vart of the wrestling team. They 
didn’t hang on him the “Most Likel\ 
to Succeed” handle, which is probably 
why he has. Chase’s executive vice 
presidency has been vacant since 
Glenn P. Bakken, who held it, moved 
up to the presidency early last vear. 
Preston—whose wife and two boys 
had been 
Manufacturing Co., Pitts 


share hunting as a hobby 
with Joy 
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burgh, manufacturer of mining and 
construction equipment. He was sales 
manager of the Mining and Construc- 
tion Division. His first job was with 


SKF as assistant general foreman. 


THEY'RE IN THE NEWS, 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


For the Journal: A Knight 


Joseph Kingsbury Smith, just 
named publisher of the New York 
Journal-American, has the look of a 
career diplomat. And if association 
breeds resemblance it’s natural that 
he wears that embassy expression. 
Until 1955 he was European general 
manager of International News Service 
and he served abroad for nearly 20 
vears. He has interviewed most of the 
contemporary world’s great leaders, 
has been publicly cited by American 
and foreign government officials for 
important contributions in the field of 
diplomacy. In 1955 he was recalled 
from Europe to become vp and general 
manager of International News Serv- 
ice. Last year when that agency be- 
came United Press International, fol- 
lowing merger with United Press As- 
sociations, he assumed the temporary 
post of vp and associate general man- 
ager. Later he resumed duties with 
management of The 
Hearst Corp., which owns the Journal- 
American. A Manhattanite, he’s been 
with Hearst for 30 years, is married, 
has two daughters and is a Knight of 
Malta. 


the general 


Then he went on to Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, New York management 
consultants, as advisor in the fields 
of manufacturing and industrial engi- 
neering. 
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What could be more natural than 
that a seafaring man should be elected 
president and chief executive officer 
of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc.? The com- 
pany’s founder, Sir Thomas, made tea 
and sailing practically synonymous. 
The new president: W. Gardner 
Barker, a New Englander who came 
to Lipton only in April, 1956. He 
joined the company as vp in charge 
of new products. Within a year he 
had brought Wish-Bone Products, Inc. 
—salad dressings—into the Lipton fold. 
Also within a year Barker was elected 
executive vp. For six years before he 
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Down to the Sea in Sips 


joined Lipton he was executive vp of 
Simoniz Co. Previously he had held 
executive posts in advertising, market- 
ing and new products with Lever 
Brothers Co. for a dozen years. (Lever 
and Lipton are subsidiaries of Uni- 
lever.) Barker, whose principal hobby 
is sailing with his family on their 37- 
foot yawl, is a Harvard graduate who 
went on to MIT for a Master’s degree 
in business administration and chemi- 
cal engineering — both of which have 
served him well. He joined Lever in 
‘37 as a market research analyst. At 
Simoniz he effected a reorganization 


of the company. Under his leadership 
sales increased and the product line 
was expanded and diversified. He has 
a knack for pulling a company into 
new product lines. In our picture the 
Barkers are watching the America’s 
Cup Races at Newport, R. L. last fall. 

Barker’s predecessor, Robert Small 
wood, was a real earth-shaker: It was 
he who fathered the Tea Bureau and 
helped re-shape America’s tea ideas 
from an effete drink to a hearty cup- 
that-cheers. Smallwood recently re- 


tired at the age of 70. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


At year’s end, I saw the epitome 
of something or other a kitchen 
apron trimmed with mink! 

* 
Where 


felons get 


Alcatraz 


together 


good 


6 
the most nauseat- 
ing of the current commercials is the 
one for Hit Parade cigarets begin- 
ning: “Pleasure-up, pleasure-up, pleas- 
ure-up, pleasure-up - 
* 

‘ ‘Good heavens!’ cried Whistler to 
his mother her on her 
‘Have you 
Imp. 


From where I sit 


when he saw 
knees scrubbing the floor 
gone off your rocker?’ ” 
“4 
Pat headline by the St. Peters- 
burg Chamber of Commerce: “SUN- 
sational.” 
2 
The 
Chicago 


Haircut-raising 
hike to $2 by 
barbers 


experience; 
downtown 


° 
I'm always seeing look-alikes, like 
Harry Piel” and Arthur Murray 
. 
Orville Reed says there was a time 
when a fool and his 


money were 


soon parted. Now it happens to every- 
bod\ 
. 

After watching the training of a 
ubmariner at New London (on Om- 
nibus), I'm putting in for land duty 

e 

A smile is the cheapest investment 

you Can make 
+ 

Copywriters At Work Dep'’t.: “Now 
the world’s finest pocket pistol can 
be yours! $17.95 Lim- 
ited Offer. The Derringer, the pocket 
pistol that changed history! Used to 
assassinate President Lincoln; known 
as the ‘widow-maker’ and the ‘hidden 


persuade ete.” 


22 Derringer 


I'm sure all good 
Americans will want a pistol like the 
one that shot Lincoln! 
e 

\ Cryptogram comes up with some 
sage advice: “Never raise your voice 
to your wife unless the house is on 
fire.” 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


At our house, Bold Journey is a 
fast and fascinating half-hour (Ralston 
Purina, ABC). What puzzles me is, 
who’s taking those movie-shots when 
the explorer is supposed to be all 
alone in a jungle or an open sea? 

® 

It takes concrete ideas to cement 

public relations 
+ 

The copywriter couldn’t resist this 
song-parodv: “With a little bit of 
Lux.” 

. 
Newport cigarettes “never tire you 


taste.” Agencyman Jesse Ellington 


wrote that for Camels some 30 years 
ago when he was a copywriter at 
N. W. Ayer. 

+ 

It was worth listening to Groucho’s 
flippancies for years to catch his in- 
terview with a man who, under ques- 
tioning, said he was not 60, not 70, 
not 80, not 90, but 102. He had left 
his teeth “at home on a chair,” but 
had plenty of hair with him. 

He said he had smoked since he 
was two, would drink anything set 
before him, and hadn't kissed a girl 
since last night. He had 16 children, 
one of them a mere 82, more than 100 
grandchildren, and ‘19 great-great- 
grandchildren. Seeing how the old 
rooster broke all the rules and was 
still going strong 32 years over Bibli- 
cal par, Groucho said the American 
Medical Association would doubtless 
demand equal time. 

* 

I'm not sure I recognized myself 
in the new caricature at the top of 
the page. The choleric look is one | 
use on people who let the door of the 
automatic elevator slam in my face 
without making any attempt to hold 
it. 


Something to Chew On 


mint and Juicy Fruit. 


His companion answered: 


“About sixty miles an hour.” 


momentum?” 


Class dismissed! 


William Wrigley, the man behind the gum, has given the 
faint-hearted advertiser Something to Chew On besides Spear- 


Hollywood columnist Herb Stein, quoting Film Bulletin, says 
Mr. Wrigley boarded a Chicago-bound train with a friend who, 
during the conversation, queried: 


“As long as your gum is so well known the world over, why 


don’t you save the millions of dollars you spend on advertising?” 


Wrigley promptly shot back: 


“How fast is this train going?” 


“Then,” parried the chewing gum magnate, “why doesn’t the 
railroad detach the engine and let the train travel on its own 


Business needs more advertisers of the Wrigley stripe. Not 
just fair-weather advertisers, but advertisers who 
instead of close-hauling it when a squall threatens. 

The graveyard of marketing is filled with names that were 
once household words. People forget. We in advertising, selling, 
and public relations mustn't let them! 


crowd sail 


—T. H. T. 
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“This is the size we use for the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


GREENSBORO : Set off a chain reaction! End up with carloads of sales 
THE SUPERMARKET by cashing in on one of the South’s real big super-mar- 
meinen 688 kets—the Growing Greensboro Market. It’s a top shop- 
ping-and spending area, where one-sixth of North 
Carolina’s population accounts for one-fifth of the 
Sstate’s $4 billion in total retail sales annually. This 
makes the Growing Greensboro Market the second 
best in the South and fourth best in the Nation in per 
family retail sales. If you want to pile those carts full 
with your particular product you will automatically 
select the Greensboro News and Record as your major 
advertising medium. Over 100,000 circulation daily. 
Over 400,000 readers daily. 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market and with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Greensboro 
News and Record 


Sales Management Figures G 7 E E + $ B 0 h 0, 6 0 RTH CAR 0 LI NA 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA ...A 


$1243,743,000 


MARKET 
Are You Covering It? 


No other medium or combination of media covers South 
Bend, Indiana, as does The South Bend Tribune. Here is the 
efficient, the economical way to reach this $1'% billion 
market. The South Bend Tribune gives you 100% coverage 
of the South Bend City corporate Area; 93.7% coverage of 
the Metropolitan Area; 62.9% of the Trading Area. Look 
how this compares with other media .. . 


© LEADING CHICAGO NEWSPAPER _ _ 11.4% Coverage 
© LIFE MAGAZINE 11.3% Coverage 
© TV AND RADIO COVERAGE . . _ Audience is divided 
between 3 local UHF TV stations and many radio 
stations. 
La Write For Free Market Data Book 
& as 
The South Bend, Ind. Market: 
“mn, 7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 


FRANKLIN D. SCHURZ, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER . STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


*7 County Trading Area 
Source, Sales Management 1958 Survey of Buying Power 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Aircraft and Missile Magazines 


A marketing kit for manufacturers 
selling to the aircraft and missile mar- 
ket. It is divided into three princi- 
pal sections: Analysis of Audiences 
Served; Analysis of Aircraft and Mis- 
sile Magazines; Procurement, Selling, 
Re adership Studies. Included is a 10- 
page report, “How Salesmen Spend 
Their Selling Time in the Aircraft and 
Missile Industries,” which details the 
amount of time spent by salesmen in 
the procurement departments of their 
customers, in comparison to time 
spent at the engineering level. For 
your copy of “Quick Guide to Air- 
craft and Missile Magazines,” write 
to Irving B. Hexter, President, Indus- 
trial Publishing Corp., 812 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland 15, O., attention Dept. SM. 


Top Brands Study 


Survey conducted by Dan E. Clark 
& Associates, which involved more 
than 2,000 “in the home” interviews 
in the Cincinnati market, based on 
two independent probability samples 

one for the ABC City, the other for 
the balance of the 19-county Cincin- 


nati market. The study includes in- 


tormation on 132 product classifica-* 


tions which are cake mix, 
frozen foods, soaps, toilet tissue, cof- 
fee, margarine, refrigerators, washing 
machines, cigarettes, dog food, gaso- 
line and headache remedies Complete 
data have been collected on the four 
basic phases the market, product clas- 
sifications 


among 


individual brands, news 
papers in the market Copies of “Cin 
cinnati 1958 Top Ten Brands Study” 
are available from Lewis T. 
Manager 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 617 
Cincinnati, O 


Beman, 
Advertising, The 
Vine St., 
attention Dept. SM 


General 


New Training Films 


Business executives and specialists 
in administration and selling now may 
compare and assay their ideas and 
practices together with the perform- 
ance of their selling staffs with meth- 
ods and practices of men whose stand- 
ing in the business world entitles them 
to be classified as highly successful in 
their fields three new 
series, each group consisting of five 
16 mm sound motion pictures 15 min 
utes in length. They deal with “The 
New Role of Decision-Making,” “Ef- 
fective Salesmanship” and “Over-the- 
Counter Selling.” 
appearil 


There are 


Among executives 


are Walter P. Marshall, 


o 
is 
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president, Western Union Telegraph 
Co.; Orville E. Beal, executive vice 
president, Prudential Insurance Co.; 
Arthur H. Motley, publisher, Parade; 
T. V. Learson, vice-president, Inter- 
national Business Machines; Philip 
Salisbury, editor and publisher, Sales 
Management; J. C. Penney, chairman 
of the board, J. C. Penney Co. For 
detailed information, write to William 
B. Laub, Director of Public Relations, 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N. Y., attention 
Dept. SM. 


San Jose, Cal. 


It’s growing. Here are some of its 
growth figures according to a new 
data booklet just released: Metropoli- 
tan population is now 574,800, up 
98% since 1950. Effective buying in- 
come is $6,497 per family, up 47% 
since 1950, and 10% above U. S. 
average. Apparel sales amount to $45,- 
495,000, up 39% since 1954; food 
sales, $186,622,000, up 170% since 
1950; furniture, household and appli- 
ance sales, $48,823,000, up 140% 
since 1950. New homes since 1950 
number 73,000; home building first 
six months of 1958—6,381 dwelling 
units—10% above 1957’s first half. Re- 
tail sales per family in 1957 amounted 
to $4,306, up 33% since 1950; total 
retail sales in 1957 were $696,267,- 
000, a 130% gain over 1950. General 
merchandise sales were $65,587,000 
in 1957, up 121% over 1950. A copy 
of “Say . What About San Jose?” 
may be obtained from Daniel K 
Stern, Public Relations Director, San 
Jose Mercury and News, San Jose, 
Cal., attention Dept. SM. 


Home Laundering 


Findings of a survey conducted to 
develop information about the impor- 
tance of modern laundering methods 
and equipment; frequency and amount 
of home laundering; ownership and 
use of laundry equipment; location of 
laundry equipment—actual and ideal; 
appraisal of equipment already owned, 
and opinions of that currently avail- 
able; plans for future purchases of 
laundry equipment. A 5,000 cross- 
section of homemakers were ques- 
tioned. Some of the highlights: Most 
women surveyed own at least one 
item of major laundry equipment: 
61% own automatic washers; 32%, 
non-automatic washers; 3%, combina- 
tion washer-dryers; 29% automatic 
dryers; 15%, ironers. In smaller laun- 


dry appliances, 69% own a steam-dry 
combination hand iron and 52% own 
a dry iron. One out of four (28%) wom- 
en plans to purchase at least one item 
of laundry equipment. Among these 
women, 42% plan to buy an auto- 
matic dryer; 38%, an automatic 
washer; 15%, a combination washer- 
dryer. For a copy of “Home Laundry 
Survey,” write to Frank Masterson, 
Manager, Appliance Promotion, Mc- 
Call’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., attention Dept. SM. 


Magazine Reading 


Report No. 6, “How Reading Days 
Accumulate,” from “A Study of Seven 
Publications,” conducted for The 
Reader’s Digest by Alfred Politz Re- 
search, Inc. It covers six magazines: 
The Reader’s Digest, Look, The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Good House- 
keeping, McCall's, and Life. For 
each magazine, the report shows how 
many of an issue’s total reading days 
occur each week after the issue’s ap- 
pearance. Part I shows the week-by- 
week total of reading days for each 
magazine after its appearance. Part 
II gives the total number of accumu- 
lated reading days at the end of any 
given week. A copy of “How Reading 
Days Accumulate” may be obtained 
from Fred D. Thompson, Advertising 
Director, The Reader’s Digest, 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y., at- 
tention Dept. SM. 


Philadelphia 


It is the subject of the ninth mar- 
ket data book just issued in the con- 
tinuing series by NBC Spot Sales. The 
study points out that the Philadelphia 
Area, with 4,349,100 residents, has 
increased in population by 18.5% dur- 
ing the past eight years. It ranks 
fourth among markets in population, 
number of households, effective buy- 
ing income and sales of food, general 
merchandise, apparel and furniture, 
and fifth in total retail sales and auto- 
motive sales. There are data on the 
average weekly wages in the principal 
industries; estimated expenditures for 
new construction and automobile 
radios in Station WRCV’s coverage 
area. In addition, there are lists of 
stores and hotels. Market data books 
previously issued cover Cleveland; 
Seattle; Washington, D.C.; Miami; 
Louisville; Denver; Honolulu; and St. 
Louis. The tenth book, prividing facts 
and figures on the Pittsburgh Area, is 
in preparation. Copies of the studies 
may be obtained from the Research 
Department, NBC Spot Sales, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
attention Dept. SM. 
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SEE 


what 


1,277,094 
Midwest Unit 


Subscribers 
intend to buy 


in 59 ' 


Gear Your 59 Sales Plans to Midwest 
Farmers’ Huge Demands Shown Here 


HOME CONVENIENCES 
AND FURNISHINGS 


Appidvtes: 


Camera—movie — a a 
Camera—35MM 
Camera—other 
Clock—electric 4 
Clothes dryer—electric 
Clothes dryer—LP-Gas_ 
Coffee pot—electric__ 
Extension telephone_ 
Fan—built-in-—electric. 
Fan—portable__ 
Fire extinguisher 

Floor polisher—electric 
Food freezer—upright_ 


Where These Figures Came From - - - 


FOR THE FARM 


proportion that its farms bear to the 
total farms in each state. Only replies 
from farm families with farms of 30 
acres or more were tabulated. 


SURVEY METHOD: In September, 
1958, the five publishers of the Mid- 
west Farm Papers wrote to 9,076 farm 


10,573 


families, asking them what building they BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


would do and what equipment they 
would buy in 1959. These farm families 
were asked to place a check mark after 


The results of these questionnaires were 
combined and percentages were based 
on the 3,948 replies from farmers, and 
3,945 replies from farm women. 


Build New: 
Dairy Barn 

Stanchion type_ 

Loafing shed with milking — 
Hog house—ready built 
Hog house—build yourself__._ 
Milk house__ ‘ , 
Poultry house—ready built__ 
Poultry house—build yourself__ 
Brooder house_ ' 
Machine shed 
Garage_ : 
Corn crib—wire mesh_ 
Corn crib 


each item in the questionnaire that they 
planned to buy in 1959. The farmer 


answered the questions about items for Based on this sample, potentials for 


each item were estimated by multiply- 
i the percentage figures by the 
eat 158 4 ao bd a : Food freezer—chest type_ 

/] ‘arms 0 acres or more in mnie. 
the eight Midwest States. lron—regular electric 

. lron—steam electric $5,747 

First figure is round percentage of re- | oner (Mangle 1,688 
plies; second figure is projection by Mixer—electric 39,407 Corn crib—concrete 2 
exact decimal to number of Midwest Pasteurizer—home electric__ 9 Corn cribbing 


ees : Grain storage bins—round metal 
farms 30 acres or more. Radio-phono intercom system Gale stopp bins—wood_ 
Upright sio________ 


Range—electric__ 
Range—LP-Gas 
Range—coal—wood 

Record player—Hi-fidelity 
Record player—other 
Refrigerator ; 
Roaster—electric 

Sewing machine 
Shaver—electric 

Television set 
Toaster—automatic electric 
Vacuum cleaner 

Waffle iron—electric 

Washing machine—regular 
Washing machine—automatic__ 
Washing machine—spinner type 


the Farm Enterprise, and the farmer's 
wife answered the questions about 
items for the Farm Home and Family 
Living 


The questionnaires were distributed to 
each county in the eight states covered 
by the five Midwest Farm Papers in the 


Bunker silo__.__ 
Concrete feeding floo: 
Paved barn lot_ in, 118 
49.980 Remodelled Kitchen 
Repair: 

Dairy barn—roof 
Dairy harn—walls 24,998 
Dairy barn—floor 24,998 
Milk house—roof 14,417 
Milk house— walls 16,262 
Milk house—floor 16,348 
Peuitry house—roof 76,883 
Poultry house—walls 26,835 
Poultry house—floor 24,998 
Poultry house—roosts 45,174 


48,058 


Cooking Utensils and Cutlery: 
Aluminum 

Flame-proof glass 

Stainless steel 

Stainless steel—copper bottom _ 

Pressure canner_ 20, 184 


Paint: 

Brooder house—poultry 
Corn crib 

Dairy barn 

Garage__ 155,708 
Furniture and Equipment: Hog house 118,222 


Rugs and carpets_ 116,300 Machine shed —_ 115,338 
r= en pe Milk house $ 67,281 


Poultry house__ 153,785 


81,688 
117,261 
173,878 


Paint and Redecorate House: 


FOR THE FARM HOME ——. 33.0 = jeastes blinds_ 
AND FAMILY LIVING maser —_‘lectic organ_— 


Improvements: 

Electric lighting for 
Dairy barn ia 10,573 
Hog house__ a 4 25,951 
Milk house 11,534 
Poultry house 27,814 

11/534 Insulation for— 

Dairy barn a aati 2,883 


Wall paper one or more rooms Living room furniture 

Dining room furniture i 
Breakfast set (table and chairs 
Bedroom suite. 

Bed springs. 

Innerspring mattress__ 
Foam rubber mattress__ 
Cedar chest_ 


Plumbing and Heating: 
Running water—kitchen 
Running water—bathroom 
Running water—laundry 

Drill a well 


HOUSE 


ew house 


Add New Rooms to House: 
ving roor 

Dining roor 

Kitchen 

Bedroor 

Bathroom 

Utility roor 

Sun room 

Porch 


Remodel House: 

Living room 

Dining roor 

Kitchen 
New sink 
Garbage disposal unit in sink 
Dishwasher 
Cabinets—Custom built—wood 
Cabinets- Custom built—metal 

Bedroom 

Bathroom 

Bathroom fixtures 

Utility room 

Porch 

Basement 

Atti 

Other rooms 


Repair House: 
inside 

Outside 

Roof 

Basement 
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Septic tank 8, 
Mechanical water softener 32,679 
Water heater—LP-Gas 23 22,107 
Water heater—oi! 2 1,922 
Water heater—electric 45,174 
Room or space heater 
Oil 13,456 
LP-Gas. 16,340 
Coal- wood $9,612 
Other 3,844 
Floor furnace 10,573 
Basement furnace 
Oil burner . . 23,068 
LP-Gas burner 13,456 
Coal or wood 16,340 
Converted furnace 
Stoker for coal furnace. 6,728 
Oil conversion unit for furnace. 5,767 
Gas conversion unit for furnace 2,683 
Home fuel storage tank 13,456 


General Improvements to House: 

Combination storm doors 103,805 
Combination windows and screens 85,543 
Insulation 28,835 
Wood or metal awnings_ 37,485 
Canvas awnings 6,650 
Lightning protection system 15,379 
Wiring for electricity 38,446 
Air conditioner—complete system 10,573 
Air conditioner—room unit___ 11,534 


Vacation trip in 1959. 


FAMILY VACATIONS 


43.9 421,948 
Spring ‘ 18 17,301 
Summer = 20.7 198,960 
Fall___ ; 15.8 151,063 
Winter * 6.1 58,631 


Hog house_ — 12,495 
Milk house 3 : 5,767 
Poultry house 15,379 
Running water for— 
Dairy barn__ 
Hog house__ 
Milk house_ 
Poultry house 


15,378 
31,718 
19,223 
36,524 


“> The UNIT 
STATES 
=~ AMERICA 
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Ventilating system for 
Dairy barn__ 
Hog house_ 
Milk house. 
Poultry house__ 


Equipment: 

Dairy barn equipment 
Drinking cups__ 
Milker—pail type 
Milker— pipeline 
Milking parlor stalis. 
Stanchions__ 

Feed Carriers__ 
Litter carrier_____ 1,688 
Mechanical barn cleaner 18,262 

Milk house equipment 

Water heater—electric_ 
Water heater——other 
Space heater—electric_ 
Milk cooler—bulk__ 

Milk cooler—can__ 

Hog house equipment— 
ee 
Feeders_ a . 

Pig brooders—electric____ 
Pig brooders—LP-Gas__ 
Farrowing stalls. 

Poultry and brooder house equipment- 
Window material—giass_ 6.7 
Window material—other___ 
Feeding equipment___ 
Waterers—pipeline__. _ 
Waterers—other___._ 
|, 

) a 
Brooder—electric__...._ 
Brooder—LP-Gas__ 

Poultry water warmer__ 
OS ee 

Mechanical egg cleaner__....._ 3.0 


6,650 
26,835 


AUTOMOTIVE AND TRACTOR 


New Equipment: 
Automobile__ 
Truck or pickup. = 
Airplane_ ae 
Garden tractor___._ 
Crawler tractor___ 
Wheel tractor— 

LP-Gas operated__ 

Diesel fuel operated__ 

Gasoline operated__ 


117,261 
02,660 


Accessories and Equipment: 
Tires for— 
Automobile___._ 33.2 
_—O Eee 12.7 
EE mJ, 
Field equipment__ 7.6 
Tire chains for- 
Automobile__ . 29 
Truck____ . 21 
Tractor__.__ 3.0 


318,104 
122,067 
169,164 

73,048 


26,835 


610,335 Car, Truck 


Batteries for 
Automobile__ 
Truck___ 
Tractor__ 

Battery charger__ 

Farm fuel storage tank 

Gasoline pump__ 

Hydraulic jack__ 

Pressure iubricating equipment 

Seat covers for automobile 


173,970 


Tractor Equipment: 

LP-Gas conversion kit___ a 4,006 
Tractor cab cover (tractor heater) 32,678 
Power brakes for tractor 3,645 
Power steering for tractor 36,524 


Truck Equipment: 

Truck body or box__ 

Hydraulic hoist for- 
Wagon body. 5.3 
Truck body. een ae 


16,348 


50,941 
23,068 


NEW FIELD EQUIPMENT 


Broadcast seeder 

Corn picker__ 

Corn picker-sheller 

Corn sheller 

Corn combine attachment 

Corn planter—2 row 

Corn planter—4 row or larger 

Cultivator for tractor—2 row 

Cultivator for tractor—4 row or 
larger__ aia 


tractor mounted. 6,728 


17,301 
34,602 


Disc 
Wide type—single cut 
Tandem 
Wheel type 
Ditcher 
Endgate seeder 
Fertilizer and lime spreader 
Fertilizer applicator 
Fertilizer attachment for corn planter 
Fertilizer attachment for grain drill 
Fertilizer attachment for cultivator 
Fertilizer (commercial 
Granulated 
Pulverized. 
Liquid 
Anhydrous ammonia 
Field bale loader 
Field cultivator 
Field forage harvester 
Grain combine—pull type 
Grain combine— self-propelled 
Grain drill 
Harrow— spike tooth 
Harrow—spring tooth 
Harrow—drawbar wheel mounted 
Hay baler 
Hay crusher or conditioner 
Hydraulic loader ja 
Irrigation pipe (portable)—gated 
Irrigation pipe (portable)- 
sprinkler__ = 
Irrigation pump—centrifugal 
Irrigation pump—turbine_ 
Irrigation power unit__ 
Land leveler . 
Manure spreader 
Mower— mounted 
Mower—pull type__ 
Plow—mold board_ 
Plow—chisel 
Rock picker__ 
Rotary hoe 
Rotary tiller = 
Side delivery rake. ve 
Soil packer 
Snow plow or bull-dozer blade 
Stalk cutter or shredder 
Straw chopper for combine 
Windrower (swather 


tandem 


16,340 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


Electrical: 


Electric motor—1 hp or over 
Electric motor—less than 1 hp 
Emergency electric plant 
Electric drill—portable. 
Electric drilli—bench. 

Electric saw—portable hand type 
Electric saw—table 

Electric fence control 

Bench grinder 

Farm welder—electric 

Farm welder— acetylene 


Stock tank heater—electric 13,456 


GET FAST ACTION! Use Midwest Unit Farm Papers local 


prestige e Deep and complete one-medium penetration of 
the market e Convenient short closing dates e Practical 
state-by-state dealer listing e Special point-of-sale merchan- 
dising tie-ins e One order, one plate at the economy Unit 


rate. 


Stock tank 
Stock tank 


heater—LP-Gas 
heater—other 


Waterers—electric heated 


Waterers 


LP-Gas heated 


Waterers—oil heated 


Pressure water system 


compiete 


Pipe for water system 


Galvanized 


Copper 
Plastic 


16,340 
12,495 
50,941 


Miscellaneous: 


Air compressor 
Air compressor 
Baler or binder twine 


Baler wire. 
Burr mill 
Burr mill 


49,019 
6,728 
226,033 


portable 
Stationary 


belt driven 
PTO driven 


Chain or power saw 


Corn crib cover 


Crop dryer 
Crop dryer 
Drain tile 
Drain tile 


plastic or fabric 
forced cold air 
forced heated air 

concrete 

clay. 


Ensilage cutter 
Fanning mill - 
Feed mixer—PTO portable 


Mechanical 


bunk feeder 


Fence posts—steel_ 

Fence posts—wood— treated 
Fence posts—wood—not treated 
Fencing wire—barbed 

Fencing wire—woven 


Field sprayer 
Field sprayer 
Field sprayer 
Field sprayer 


boomless 

trailer type boom 
tractor mounted 
self propelled 


Forage blower 
Gate—steel__ 
Gate—aluminum 
Gate—wood __ 

Grain elevating equipment 
Open elevator type 
Auger type 
Bucket type 

Granular DDT applicator 


Hammer mill 
Hammer mill 


belt driven 
PTO driven 


Hydraulic wagon unloader 


Lawn mower 


power 


Lightning rods for farm buildings 


Power post 
Power post 
Pump jack 
Rifle. 

Rifle shells. 


driver 
hole digger 


Shotgua__ 
Shotgun shells. 


Silo cover 


plastic or fabric 


Silo unloader 
Stationary engine 
Stock tank__ 


Tarpaulin 
Wagon box 
Wagon box 
Wagon box 


Weed cutter 
4 wheel trailer 


35,563 Electri 


Straight 

flare box 

self-unloading box 

gasoline powered 
running gear only 


Hand Saw 


MIDWEST UNIT Zon Ayow 


ADVERTISE MOST WHERE FARMING 
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WALLACES F; 


o~« lowa Homestent 


IS BIG BUSINESS...AND GOOD LIVING 


ADDRESS: 
Paper Unit, Sales 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1! 


Midwest Farm 


Offices At 


250 Park Avenue, New York 
17, NY . » 110 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 4 159 South 


Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 4 
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What Makes a Buoyant, 
Productive Sales Force? 


Answer: the boss’ skill in motivation. General Electric’s Spencer 


lists seven major elements that figure strongly in job satisfac- 


tion. There’s nothing unusual about them. But they happen to be 


the same elements that determine whether you, yourself, are 


happy and productive in the job that you hold in your company. 


By JOHN A. SPENCER 
Manager, Marketing Personnel Development 
General Electric Co. 


MOTIVATION: the which 
companies and managers take to cause 
people to do — consistently — the best 
work of which they are capable. 

This problem of achieving the best 
kind of working relationship with em- 
ployes is foremost among the jobs of 


actions 


everyone in management. In our com- 
pany, we have been trying to get at 
the reasons for the rather startling 
differences we find between the out- 
put of individual members of selling 
organizations — when the individuals 
themselves appear to have equal quali- 
fications, opportunities, and reason 
tor success. 

Our research indicates that there 
are a relatively small 
fundamentals which have an ove1 
whelming influence on the result. Of 
the many influences which affect pro- 
ductivity, I am convinced that the 
leadership skills of our supervision are 


number of 


of primary importance. I am also con- 
vinced that the character and per- 
formance of the supervision of an en- 
tire organization reflect to a marked 
degree the characteristics of the top 
boss 

If you will think a bit about your 
present organization or other organi- 
zations you know intimately, I believe 
you will agree that the quality of the 
prime-movet of-motivation — manage- 
ment is set at the very top of the 
structure, and that this influence pre- 
vails right on down through all man- 
agement levels. 

We have done a lot of research to 
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determine what our people expect in 
their jobs. Through interviews and 
questionnaires we have asked them 
what they want. 

Maybe our assumption seems naive, 
but we are working on the premise 
that if we can find out what people 
hope to get out of their jobs we will 
have greater success in trying to sat- 
isfy their wants—if the wants are rea- 
sonable, as most of them turn out to 
be. Things we have found that sales- 
men expect aren't really very surpris- 
ing. They are just about the same 
things that you and I and most other 
employed people want in their jobs. 

Here’s the list we have come up 
with, not in any particular order of 
importance: 


. Good pay 
2. Reasonable working conditions 
3. Belief in the job’s importance 
. A chance to get ahead — fair 
promotion practices 
5. Full information—communication 
. Fair treatment from the boss 


. Appraisal — “a chance to talk 
about me.” 


Your reaction to this list may be, 
“I don’t see anything unusual about 
these.” I agree with you. But I be- 
lieve you will agree that if you and I 
are working in jobs which supply us 
with these things, we'll be inclined to 
do our best in them. 


Let’s look further at our list: 
1. Good Pay 


We find that our salesman is satis- 
fied with his pay if it meets two gen- 
eral requirements. First, he wants to 
be sure that he is receiving equal pay 
for equal performance and responsi- 
bility compared with others doing the 
same kind of work. 

Second, he wants to satisfy himself 
that what he earns is fair compared 
with the earnings of those in other 
companies who seem to be doing the 
same kind of work, requiring the same 
training and responsibility. 

Since the majority of salesmen in 
general are paid through some form 
of a commission or sales incentive 
compensation plan, I suggest that such 
plans be examined critically to see if 
they really motivate the salesmen. 


> Too many commission and incen- 
tive plans are based on complicated 
formulas, static targets, and judgment 
rather than performance. I don’t know 
of a better way to get a laugh out of 
a group of salesmen than to refer to 
their compensation plan as “clear, 
understandable, and fair to all con- 
cerned.” I am particularly disturbed 
about what happens to the income of 
our sales organization in a period of 
recession. Most of these variable com- 
pensation plans are not designed to 
be responsive to true changes in the 
amount of available business — par- 
ticularly on the declining side. Most 
of the plans I have seen are complete- 
ly equipped with windfall suppres- 
sors and escape hatches to make sure 
the salesman never hits a bonanza. 

On the other hand, when the busi- 
ness just isn’t there, very few plans 
provide for some relief, in terms of 
income, for the salesman. Do you 
realize who, in most instances, had 
the first cut in your organization as a 
result of the recent depression? I'll 
bet it was the salesmen, whose income 
was reduced far beyond that of other 
members of the organization. And who 
is the guy that is relied upon to get 
out and somehow or other produce 
the business to produce the orders to 
keep the other functions of the busi- 
ness at work? 

I suggest that you do some analysis 
in this respect or conduct an attitude 
survey among your salesmen to get 
the real facts on how much motiva- 
tion your compensation plan is pro- 
ducing. And then take corrective steps 
if necessary. 


2. Reasonable Working Conditions 
Here the salesman asks only for a 
reasonable break with regard to the 


extent of the territory he must cover, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Only this Seal <> has a Guaranty 


» 
45 aovenristo WES 


“You say you like my product?” “You say you'll guarantee my product?” 


Quite a difference. 

Between liking someone, and being willing to en- 
dorse his note. Between liking a product, and being 
willing to guarantee it. 

In our acre of laboratories more than 100 chemists, 
engineers, technicians and other experts constantly 
investigate the products we advertise. We satisfy 
ourselves that a product or service is good before 
we recommend it to the millions of women who 
have faith in our pledged word. 

That philosophy of trust has existed at Good 
Housekeeping since our first issue in May, 1885. 
And that is why 40,930,000* women are influenced 
in their purchases by our Guaranty Seal. They 
have confidence in us. 

That confidence can make quite a difference in your 
sales record. 


*CROSSLEY S-D SURVEYS, IN 


Good Housekeeping 


CREATES A CLIMATE OF CONFIDENCE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING 
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the length of time he must be away 
from home and on the road, the fair 
allocation of potential business, his 
expense allowances, car and other 
transportation arrangements, etc. 
Remember that his territory is his 
office in the ordinary sense of where 
we do our work, and provisions for 
the salesman’s comfort and conve 
nience out of the office are in many 
respects more important than the fa- 
cilities in the office. Actually most of 
us are more interested in keeping the 
salesman out of the office, on the 
road, and calling on customers than 
we are in his headquarters comfort. 
A fresh look at the conditions under 


saclchiaiablesiil 


which your salesmen work may dis- 
close areas requiring improvement. 


3. Belief in the Job’s Importance 

Here many salesmen need assur- 
ance and reassurance. There still pre- 
vails among large parts of the popu- 
lation a belief that the salesman is a 
thick-skinned, brass-tongued, _ bull- 
hided, foot-in-the-door artist who is 
not a responsible citizen. 

We have just launched the most 
ambitious basic sales training program 
in our company’s history. Training 
materials are built around the tech- 
niques of selling rather than the char- 
acteristics of the product or the me- 


“Right Arm” 
of Top 
Sa/esmen 


Steleo 


“FLAT-TOP” 


CATALOG and 
SALES CASE 


Yubide 


LOOKS like leather FEELS like leather... 


OUTWEARS leather 5to1... 


UNCONDITIONALLY Guaranteed 5 years! 


Another sure way to beat the profit squeeze... you get maximum 
capacity at a minimum cost in this Stebco TUFIDE ‘Flat-Top” 
Catalog and Sales Case. You get modern box type construction and 
two expanding pockets, for full view and easy access to contents. 


Built to last ‘til 197.or longer. . 


. thanks to Stebco’s patented fea- 


tures, such as Safe-T-Edge guaranteed not to break; holds case in 
perfect shape. See and compare the TUFIDE “Flat-Top” Catalog 
and Sales Case at Office Supply, Luggage and Department Stores. 


Also custom built with inside changes to meet your 
special needs. Write for detai/s and new '59 Catalog. 


Stein Bros. Mfg. Co. 1401 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Since 1918 


chanics of order-handling, credit, de- 
liveries, etc. The second } rape es 
sion in this program, which is being 
used company-wide, is called “The 
Nature of Sales Work.” In this session 
the trainer develops a discussion of 
sales work and the contribution it 
makes to our business. We find that 
salesmen are hungry for this kind of 
discussion, and this sort of reassur- 
ance about the work they do. One 
of the key questions in this training 
session is addressed to individuals in 
the training group: “When your neigh- 
bors and acquaintances ask what you 
do for a living, what do you tell 
them?” It’s interesting how few sales- 
men are willing to speak with pride 
about the fact that they are salesmen. 

There are many ways in which the 
importance of this contribution can 
be demonstrated to the salesman: 
write-ups of the winners of sales con- 
tests in company and employe publi- 
cations, factory trips, special awards, 
special recognition by top company 
officers. These are only a few of the 
many devices which help to make the 
salesman believe that his work is im- 
portant and appreciated. 


& These first three items on our list 
have been covered individually since 
they may very well be conditions 
which are beyond the control of the 
individual sales manager or imme- 
diate supervisor. You will notice, how- 
ever, that the other requisites for job 
satisfaction on our list can be pro- 
vided to the salesman almost entirely 
by his immediate boss 

I have a feeling that industry in 
general has suddenly discovered this 
tremendously important role which is 
played by the district sales manager or 
field sales manager, or whatever his 
title may be. All over the country 
seminars and educational programs are 
springing up, all directed toward im- 
proving performance. 

The kind of a leader we'd all like 
to be might be called “the quarter- 
back type.” This sales boss has care- 
fully selected and trained a sales or- 
ganization with real fire and _ spirit. 
He knows his business. He has proved 
that he is a sound planner, that his 
territory assignments are fair, and that 
he recognizes a real sales job when 
he sees it. He seeks recognition, pro- 
motion, and opportunity for those with 
whom he works as well as for him- 
self. 

The relationship between this sales 
boss and his men is informal — there 
is a give and take. He has an honest 
interest in the opinions expressed by 
his men. When decisions are required 
he makes these decisions promptly and 
fairly with full information to his men 
as their interests are involved. Here 
is two-way communication—providing 
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Put 
logether..... 


IT 
SPELLS 


The*SYRACUSE MARKET 
1S Counties with a 
population of 432.700 


*Buying Income .. . .$2,470,791,000 
Retail Sales $1,722,092,000 
*Food Store Sales ..$ 403,517,000 


*One-Third of the Total Area of New York State 
And there's a single, efficient way to sell ALL this big When you budget for the SYRACUSE MARKET — think about 
market. The SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS deliver 100% sat- ALL of it — capturesit with the SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS’ 


uration coverage of metropolitan Syracuse plus effective total-sell-ability! No other combination of media will do a 


coverage — up to 76% — in the 14 surrounding counties. comparable job’at a comparable cost. 


FULL COLOR AVAILABLE—DAILY AND SUNDAY \1 ; 
Results of 
Represented Nationally by ee ‘ecomaian en 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT Market Survey 
the SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 


THE POST-STANDARD 
Morning & Sunday 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN 


Evening Sunday 


:@: CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 241,159 Sunday Herald-American 205,658 Sunday Post-Standard 109,060 
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grow 


- 


with OKLAHOMA! 


Architect's conception of new Air Freight Terminal. 


$27,000,000 More for Expansion 


at World's Greatest Air Depot 


Construction totaling more than $27,- 
000,000 for permanent facilities is now 


Tinker Air 


City’s 


inderway at Force Base. 
giant $175,000,000 


aircraft maintenance and supply base. 


Oklahoma 


Nearly $7,000,000 worth of 


were completed in 


projects 
1957 at the 
which sprawls over some 3,638 acres of 
land at City. With more 
than 23,000 civilian and military per- 
sonnel, the base has Oklahoma’s largest 
single payroll, totaling more than $112,- 
00,000 annually 


base 


Oklahoma 


Recently, another 7,864 acres adja- 


SUNDAY 
CIRCULATION 
35% or greater 
family coverage 


15% to 35%, 


family coverage 


cent to the base was purchased by the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
to provide for further expansion of the 
base, sites for new industries and a new 
city water reservoir in the area. 


All this growth is further evidence 
that Oklahoma City is one of the five 


fastest growing cities in the nation. 


Are you getting your share of this 
growth in your sales? Advertise in The 
Daily Cklahoman and Oklahoma City 
Times, the newspapers with unequalled 


coverage of this growing market. 


Published by The Oklahoma Publishing Co. 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 
METROPOLITAN AREA 


Tote! Retail Sales Up 27.6% 


Effective Buying a Up 19% 
| 


| 


Population Up 10.5% 


\| | 
0 
Source: 1958 and 1955 Survey of Buying Power 
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information about the over-all state : : Cn re 

of company affairs as well as the par- “A rye 

ticular problems of the local organ- SEPA * Ss a Fe V |  @ ec 
ization. This sort of sales organization . Ue ee 

has a team spirit. There is strong com- a = is why America’s 


petition for recognition among the in- aye Panel’ top companies meet at 
dividuals but there is a further pride . ‘eas 


in the accomplishments of the group. Ta a ov otal) 
This sort of gang tackles a new model ; oe? ang 
or sales promotion on a “let’s go” Rudington | 


basis. The individuals feel themselves 


to be part of a hard-hitting team. SERVICE is what Manger sells—not just rooms and 


facilities! Service—the kind of help that has seating 
arrangements executed perfectly and on time. That has a 
proper P. A. system functioning as it should, set up as 
ordered. That has special tables as ordered, lighting, 
: EAD: projection and other arrangements as requested —ail 
I am convinced that in the develop- iM wy on time, without last-minute makeshift changes and 
ment of leadership skills, good inten- é We ; compromises. And all this goes along with some of 
tions are not enough. Wide reading 2 -_ f the finest meeting-room facilities in the country. 
and even some self-analysis may not a onc 4 . So check with Manger before your next meeting 
suffice to give the boss a true picture im . —see the difference real service makes! 
of where he stands with his people. & 
A few vears ago I turned our rating 


The quarterback kind of man has a 
strong sense of personal responsibility, 
not only to his company but to the 

sales organization which looks to him 


for leadership. 


‘ . LM * 
system into reverse and had the eight NEW YORK CITY ALBANY, NW. Y. ituh Ream es tae TY (Devt. B-2) 
staff members who reported directly The Manger Vanderbilt The Manger DeWitt Clir - 

. The Manger Windsor lease send me full information about Manger 


WASHINGTON, D. C ROCHESTER, N. Y. Hotels meeting and convention facilities. 


to me anonymously rate me. The re- 
sults provided one of the surprises of 
my life, and knocked the complacency The Manger Mention 


The Manger | 
out of me in a hurry. I commend this The Monger Hoy-Adoms GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Compony ——__— te | 


The Manger Annapolis (Formerly The Seneca) eS a ee ~_ 

to those of you who may enjoy the BOSTON, MASS. The Manger 

needling effect of a cold shower. The Monger Formerly The Rowe! 
CLEVELAND SAVANNAH 

> A man has a right to be proud if The Manger The Manger “Mees ee 

he can be both the supervisor and 

the leader of his people. Such a man 

creates in them a strong feeling of 

loyalty. And this loyalty and team 

spirit generates sales fire power and 

budget-breaking performance. 


(a 


OO 


Most successful sales managers have 
learned to regard their people as indi- 
viduals. This is a sound and workable 
philosophy. There is a certain con- 
venience in this method, too, as you 
may have noticed that employes come 
packaged in units of one. The astute 
sales boss has studied each man in 
his organization and understands that 


a different type of motivation may be J 
needed for each. 
’ , . a 


In one case an employe needs fair- 
ly constant praise to turn in his best 3 
palletninas Another salesman may Selected to fit your needs! Idecs thet will 
react favorably to an occasional pep tale. pee Gat ce SEN 
talk. In some instances, steady need- com eae Game GD GD GED ED GD GED GED GED GED COND GND GED SED 
ling may be necessary. In others, the ly VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. |! 
quiet hint will suffice. In a few in- World's Largest Advertisirg Service Organization 
stances, the salesman reacts most fav- | 342 Madison Ave., New York City, 
orably to an occasional solid swat to | Please tell me more about your news 
the seat of his pants. Study your men |poper ad clipping service and special 
carefully to determine each one’s point | short term trial offer. 
of maximum performance. 


One of the things which people ex- 
pect is to be treated with respect. The i 
successful salesman has pride and per- am dle remanence se pa seen 
sonality and self-respect. He won't 


take much “kicking around” these VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


days. If you're a quarterback leader, 342 MADISCN AVENUE 
you will have found that persuasion NEW YORK CITY 


and suggestion and training will ac- 


| Company 
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Say... what about San Jose?* 


Were building like ae 


100.000 Homes in 10 Years! 


2No it’ : 
A fable? No, it’s the story of a burgeoning, billowing, booming, 


bursting metropolitan -area — Metropolitan San Jose! 


From Jan. 1, 1950, through Nov. 30, 1958, we added 91,038 


NEW dwelling units enough to house Rochester, N.Y. !' 


In 1958’s first 11 months 14,670 new homes were started — 


more than 2,000 above the previous TOP vear — all 12 months 
‘ 2 
of it! 


Last August, San Jose ranked second among all U.S. cities in 
FOTAL permits—New York, somehow, was first with 3,125; San 


Jose, 1,559; Los Angeles, 1,347! ' 


And, through November, San Jose ranked 14th in the U.S. in 
permit VALUE — $84,300,000 worth — better than quite a few 
others including Milwaukee, Cleveland, 


Fr ane isco! 2 


Pittsburgh and San 


So, it’s only natural that the rest of our statistics show the same 
potent increases! 


And matching San Jose’s growth are the San Jose Mercury 
and News — the only newspapers that offer real coverage! 
Contact your Ridder-Johns office today — or write the Mercury 
and News (we're in San Jose) for details! 

!. Dept. of Labor Statistics 2. Dun and Bradstreet 


> > “we 
Got your copy of “Say what about San Jose’’? It’s free! Write Box 364 


SAN JOSE 
Mercury and News 


A RIDODER NEWSPAPER 
Member of Metro Sunday Comic Network Now with Parade, Too! 


‘The Daily Newspaper is the Total Selling Medium” 


complish much more than command 
and ultimatum. 

People want to know where they 
stand. They expect a chance to talk 
about their performance, progress, and 
opportunities for the future. Put on 
the motivation check list the matter 
of regular appraisal discussions with 
each of your men. Here’s your oppor- 
tunity to help the man assess his 
strengths and weaknesses and develop 
his personal objectives through a self- 
development program. 

One unusual dividend from these 
discussions is often overlooked. This 
is the excellent result obtained by 
making regular opportunities to talk 
things over with our people. Here is 
a simple, obvious, creative medicine 
that has an almost miraculous effect. 
Almost any dispute or misunderstand- 
ing can be resolved if people will talk 
it over. 


e About the matter of communica- 
tion: We must find wavs of getting in- 
formation regularly to the organiza- 
tion on the state of general business 
climate, company successes—and fail- 
ures—results of contests, advance no- 
tice about new sales plans, and so on. 
And be sure you're getting communi- 
cation the other way from vour men 

If vou aren’t asking for, obtaining, 
and, more important, paying some 
attention to what vour field man is 
telling you about local marketing con- 
ditions and actions of vour competi- 
tors, then vou are operating vour own 
job in a vacuum. 

I saw the Army football team play 
last fall. There was a lot of interest 
and talk about Lonesome George, the 
Army end. who staved out of the hud- 
dle and appeared to conduct his affairs 
as a solo performer some distance 
from the action. As I watched Lone- 
some George I was suddenly re- 
minded of that lonely salesman — in 
Jess City or Sedalia—who is probably 
trving to get along with half the in- 
formation he would like to be receiv- 
ing about what’s going on in the rest 
of the territory. Check vour communi- 
cations when vou’re thinking about 
motivation. 

If I have made motivation sound 
like a big order, that’s what I in- 
tended. I'll be the first to sav that I 
don’t think very many sales bosses I 
know could get anywhere near a per- 
fect score on this test. Yet everywhere 
I find a growing realization on the 
part of management that we bosses 
pretty much hold the key to success- 
ful motivation. 

One of Norman Vincent Peale’s 
favorite pieces of advice is “Look to 
yourself for your own salvation.” 
Surely this truth applies to us in sales 
management, too. # 
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o of 
these 
39 cities 
is your 
next stop? 


EAST 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
ATLANTIC CITY 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
ALBANY 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 
SYRACUSE 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
(opens early 1959) 
MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS 
OMAHA 
AKRON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 


SOUTH 


LOUISVILLE 
DALLAS 
eC C e [ ee ~=SC (opens early 1959) 
, AUSTIN 
d MOBILE 
ie , a ae WEST COAST 
' ; SAN FRANCISCO 


x Bi. : oe LOS ANGELES 


flabbergasted!» iy, OES 


; CANADA 
e@eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeed FA ae “a MONTREAL 
a TORONTO 
S) NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
HAMILTON, Ont. 


’ 
: Sheraton S A call to the nearest Sheraton Hotel sets in motion the 
world’s fastest hotel reservation service. RESERVA TRON, 
RESERVA TRON got new electronic marvel, reserves and confirms your room in 
him his hotel reservation any Sheraton Hotel coast to coast in split seconds! 


For hotel reservations for your next trip, just phone Sheraton. 


in just 4 seconds! Let RESERVATRON take it from there. 


FREE BOOKLET to help you plan I 
tion, he ae a ee Sheraton Hotels, Dept. 57, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 
s ages, describin ‘ pa aed 
Sheraton facilities in 391 major dikes Please send me, without obligation: [] Sheraton facilities booklet 
IP APPLICATION for the [] Membership : icati » Shera | Divisi » Diners’ C 
Guauten teed Wietlen of te (_] Membership application for the Sheraton Hotel Division of the Diners’ Club 
DINERS’ CLUB. This card is an 
invaluable convenience for the 
traveler — honored for all Sheraton Address. 
Hotel services. City 


just send us this coupon — 
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For the Sweetest Tooth; a Telegram 


In a week it will be that day of 
flowers—St. Valentine's 
Day—when all good secretaries come 
hopefully into the office. 

And if you want to be considered 


hearts and 


not merely an old dear, but amongst 
the avant garde as well, you might 
investigate Western Union’s newest 
service. It’s called a CandyGram— 
candy-with-telegram, combining, says 
wi the most desirable features of 
1 thoughtful gift and a personal mes- 
sage. (And don’t laugh: Some people 
hooted at Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Association whose °57 sales were $56 
million 
long with Western 
Union you may easily wire a box of 
fine choc olate Ss with a chocolaty mes 
ge to accompany it They will reach 
the recipient at the same time and 


If you pla 


] 
\ I il 
Its 


htning speed 


going to be mighty helpful 
vhen a pair of big eyes look into 
our face and a voice asks, “Do you 
You'll be 
ible to respond: “Naturally, and some- 
thing is in the works at this very 
moment.” Then, quick as Western 
Union, you rush to the upstairs ex- 
tension, call WU, demand a Candy- 
Gram and sit back with a 


xpression 


know what day this is?” 


smug 


4 CandyGram can be sent from any 
place in the United States to any 
iddress in the nation. It can be or- 
dered from any Western Union office 
ind telephone subscribers can order 
dialing WU. The 
telegraph company will send the bill 
later 

Heres how 


CandyGrams by 


Western Union man- 
iges the really uncomplicated setup: 
Freezers for storage of the candy have 
been set up in 503 key WU offices 
in leading cities. The freezers are 
leased from the Admiral Corp. by 
CandyGram, Inc. The freezers will 
be installed in more Western Union 
offices as they're needed. Each freezer 
is stocked with 72 one-pound and 72 
two-pound boxes of candy. Since the 
candy is frozen it stays fresh indefi- 
nitely 

When a customer orders a Candy- 
Gram, the WU employe removes the 
box from the freezer, attaches the 
telegram to the box side, slides the 
box with the message-top into a deco- 
rative open-end sleeve and delivers 
the package to the addressee. The 
sleeve is die-cut to show the recipi- 
ent’s name and address 
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Stevens Candy Kitchens, Inc., Chi- 
cago, makes the candy. It is hand- 
dipped chocolate, freezes within four 
to six hours after it is placed in the 
freezer. Two hours are required to 
defrost the box. But Western Union 
says this period “helps insure that 
CandyGram will be in optimum shape 
when delivered to the recipient's 
door.” Our suggestion is, bite gingerly. 
You could split a bridge if the West- 
ern Union boy has winged feet. 

The cost for all this sweet remem- 
brance is slight: The candy is $2.95 
for the pound box, $5.00 for the two- 


pounder, plus the cost of the message 
at regular Western Union rates. Same- 
day service costs 50c extra—the com- 
pany doesn’t say why. 
~ Western Union got into the candy 
business as the result of a survey. A 
nationwide report by Research Affi- 
liates, Inc., on the candy-giving hab- 
its of Americans—from businessman to 
housewife—showed that three out of 
four people interviewed said they'd 
like to send candy by wire. 

And candy sales, in 1957, totaled 
$2.000,000,000. That’s two billion 
dollars! 


WARMEST REGARDS ON ICE: Into a box of frozen candy, a Western Union message 
called a CandyGram. It’s new, it’s national, it’s in time for Valentine's Day. 
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IRE always remembers 


Sie mae, Ay Allbert W. Hull is 


a pioneer inventor in radto-electronics, 


Ay particularly in the field of electron tubes. \ IRE rec- 
ognizes his achievements with the 1958 Medal of Honor. 
The history being made by Mr. Hull By and his fellows 
Ay is part of the record proclaimed and spread by 


{2\The Institute of Radio Engineers. 


Sales managers know the specifications power of the radio-electronic engineer— 
based on his engineering training and education. He cannot always be reached 
or seen, except through the channels he himself chooses: Proceedings of The 


IRE a The IRE Directory, and, of course their merchandising comple- 
ment, The Radio Engineering Show. These are the 3 sides to sell that make 


your firm remembered by engineers. 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Proceedings of the IRE A 
Adv. Dept., 72 West 45 Street, New York 36, New York 
Chicago ¢ Minneapolis e« San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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FOHOO SSH OREEDI OSS FO OLOU ROUEN PEPE Ee eee OTT uae a eT aoe ee ee ee 


-EUROPE-HAWAII-JAPAN-HONG KONG 
NEW YORK-CALIF ORNIA~CANADA 


Anywhere —at your convenience 


TRANS ane. Swe 2 AIR LINES 


eeeeerereeee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeer ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eet ee 


Incentive Programs 


will arrange a luxury CHARTER FLIGHT at towest prices 


Or make group reservations on our scheduled flights to Hawaii, 
the Orient, and Coast to Coast. We will fly you from any city.* 


Employees Clubs 
Service and Social Clubs 


Transocean pioneered air-tours of groups such as these. Phone or 
write for information about luxury travel at the most economical 
rates. We will be glad to help you with your plans without obligation. 


* Subject to airport facilities 


Write TRANSOCEAN AIRLINES* OAKLAND INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA+s GROUP TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
Or phone the office near you: Los Angeles: 624 South Hill Street * San Francisco: Union 


Square at 212 Stockton Street » New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza+* Chicago: 7 West 
Madison Street » Honolulu: 1040 Bishop Street « Oakland: Oakland International Airport 


A scheduled supplemental air carrier 


Chambers of Commerce 


© 006666 SFE CUTE 0 6 65H 90.55060806 5040650060400 4 0408 eee 


Seeeeeeer eer eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese ® 


Now Burroughs Salesmen 


Sell the Complete Line 


SALES QUOTAS got you down? 
Heres a tip from Burroughs Corp 
that may pick you up 
A dip in sales during the first half 
of last year called for a different ap 
proach to inject new zip into the 


firm S sales force 


humming in the U. S 


to keep business 
and Canada. 

Marketing experts came up with a 
twist in sales quotas to turn the trick. 

Salesmen, the company found, were 
sometimes knocked off balance by the 
total dollar quotas set for them. So 
dollar quotas were shifted to the back- 
ground and new quotas, called “unit 
requirements,” were substituted. 

It worked wonders. 

Sales managers knew that when the 
units were sold, the dollars would take 
care of themselves. Salesmen, on the 
other hand, were given new goals— 
something they could get excited 
The quota was still there, but 
the problem of total dollar volume 
was no longer a psychological hurdle. 

Even more important, the unit re- 
quirements program encouraged the 


about 
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salesman with a complete line of 
products to sell his whole line, not 
just a part of it 

> A salesman who could breeze 
through an adding machine sale, for 
instance, might tend to neglect other 
items in his sample case. The unit 
system, however, gave him new tar- 
gets to shoot at—and sales in most 
lines improved. 

Ken T. Bement, general sales man- 
ager for Burroughs, explained the pro- 
gram was implemented with extensive 
internal advertising aimed at promot- 
ing greater professionalism in selling. 

Branch managers, who set the quo- 
tas for individual salesmen, knew 
from experience just what each man 
could do. This enabled them to plan 
more scientific campaigns when unit 
requirements were set by regional and 
division executives. 

The salesman, in turn, knew from 
experience the extent of canvassing 
and the number of calls and demon- 
strations he probably would have to 


make before closing a given number 
of sales on a particular item. He 
found it easier to plot his course when 
he was handed his unit quota. The 
product, not its dollar value, became 
his chief concern. 

In September, the third month after 
the program was started, the Bur- 
roughs Division jotted down the high- 
est monthly sales record in corpora- 
tion history. 

Bement could point with pride to 
the several hundred salesmen and 
many branch managers who met and 
surpassed their special unit require- 
ments. Orders received during the 
month exceeded 10,500 units, not 
counting requisitions for several mil- 
lion dollars worth of bank bookkeep- 
ing and proof machines. 

Burroughs’ marketing team isn’t 
willing to give all of the credit to the 
unit requirements program. A healthy 
upswing in the economy certainly 
played its part, but officials are con- 
vinced the program put the firm in 
a better position to take full advan- 
tage of a more favorable situation 
when it came along. 

And regardless of economic condi- 
tions in the future, unit requirements, 
a new dimension in quotas, will re- 
main a key program in the firm’s vast 
marketing setup. # 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


March Retail Sales Will Rise by 10% 


(Biggest Gain in 23 months) 


By DR. JAY M. GOULD 
Research Director 


Sales Management and its Survey of Buying Power 


THE MONTH OF MARCH 1959 
will record the largest gain—10%— 
over the same month of the preceding 
year in nearly two years! 

In other words, it was only in early 
1957 that percentage gains of this 
magnitude were last being registered. 
As in the case of a similarly favorable 
forecast advanced for February, the 
large gain is a compound of many fac- 
tors. About 2% or 3% can be attrib- 
uted to the fact that Easter falls in 
March this year, rather than in April 
as was the case in 1958. Hence Easter 
shopping will start earlier and will 
build up the March retail total. Price 
gains of about 1% will also play a role 
in building up the total. 

However, the really significant in- 
crease will come with the re-emerg- 


ence of sales of autos and other con- 
sumer hard goods as a positive factor 
in the overall retailing picture. Many 
signs now point to this early enough 
to warrant projection over the next 
six-month period. 

For example, installment credit 
started to rise in November, after 
maintaining a plateau for a full year. 
Auto credit outstanding increased in 
November and December, indicating 
at long last a break in the automotive 
log-jam. In fact auto sales in the final 
weeks of December topped a daily 
average of 21,000 cars, close to the 
industry’s capacity. Sales in January 
probably averaged close to 16,000 per 
day, which while nothing to cheer 
about, represented a 9% gain over the 
depressed 1958 level. 


And here we have the crux of the 
situation. Auto sales, after hitting rock- 
bottom, have finally turned up. Con- 
sumer demand for autos in 1959 are 
placed at a conservative figure of 6 
million. Even assuming that the de- 
mand for foreign cars will be at a 
peak, foreign car makers could not 
account for more than 500,000 work- 
ing at full capacity. Thus the produc- 
tion and sale of 5.5 million cars here 
in the U. S. would represent a 25% 
gain over 1958. 

Gains of this magnitude in auto- 
motive sales will carry total sales to 
the highest levels in history, since 
other categories of retailing continue 
to hold up very well. The National 
Retail Merchants Association at its 
recent annual meeting registered the 


30 Best 
Markets 
for March 


(Top three cities in each of 10 regions) 


The following cities have a common 
denominator. They are expected to 
exhibit retail sales leadership in the 
coming month. The index opposite 
each city compares its performance 
with that of the nation as a whole. 
(U. S. index serves as base, always 
100.) For example, if a city has an 
index of 106.9 that means that its 
retail sales next month are forecast 
to lead the nation by 6.9%. Cana- 
dian figures are compared with U.S. 


New England 
Salem, Mass. 
Newport, R. I. 
Nashua, N. H. 


Mountain 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Tuscon, Ariz. 

Boise, Idaho 


West North Central 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Sioux City, lowa 


East North Central 
Champaign-Urbana, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield, Ill. 


West South Central 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Lubbock, Tex. 

Austin, Tex. 


East South Central 
Jackson, Miss. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Meridian, Miss. 


Middle Atlantic 
Newark, N. J. 
Camden, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Pacific 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


South Atlantic 
Wilmington, Del. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Richmond, Va. 


Canada 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Regina, Sask. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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chandise sales in the first half of 1959 
will rise about 5% above last year, in 
sharp contrast to the forecasts of de- RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


} } 1 } i d (S.M. Forecast for men ae | 
cline that had been expressec (an oo i | 
borne out) a year earlier. Index Index Index $ | 


general expectation that general mer- HIGH SPOT CITIES | | ONLY the RECORD and JOURNAL 


1959 1959 1959 = (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. arch 
1948 1958 1958 1959 


* 


lhe first two columns of the accom- UNITED STATES COVER 
panying tables indicate ~ index of 157.5 110.0 0 16959.00 Meriden mA Wallingford Conn 
The thi ; 


change in retail sales. third col- 


umn (the city-national index) relates , 
the annual change » ~ city’s retail Ala. 163.7 108.0 , 221.03 Why miss $149,000,- 


sales to that of the U. S. Thus, a city- Birmingham 151.1 108.6 . 42.46 000 Effective Buying In- 
atonal Index of 1060 indices that Fre come... when you can 
sales 6% greater than that of the rest inet reach it easily, at low cost, 
of the U.S Tuscumbia 187.7 104. with Record and Journal 
Gededen ... 1598.3 106. : : 97°, coverage of Meri- 

Pp si i vase Mobile ..... 178.1 104. den-Wallingford? But you 
ferred Cities-of-the-Month. They have eee will miss this rich market 
i le vel ot sales compared with the with Hartford and New 
ame month in 1958—which equals or Ariz. 230.8 . Haven ABC daily news- 
exceeds the national change. %& Phoenix ... 245.8 A ‘ 3 papers, since none of 
we Tucson .... 253.7 ; them has more than 400 


circulation here. 


Suggested Uses for These Data in- 
clude (a) special advertising and pro- Ark. 145.6 i ‘ 
motion drives in spot cities, (b) a %& Fort Smith . 162.9 f he Nei dom 
guide for your branch and district # Little Rock- 
nanaget ( revising sales quotas 


d ( | se king if tual performances North Little RECORD and JOURNAL 


inst pot ntials, (e) basis of letters Rock - 174.3 115.5 24.14 
for stimulating salesmen and forestall- Meriden * Connecticut 
ing their alibis f) determining . National R tatives: 
4 A 6 ational Representatives: 
vere drives should be localized. Calif. 166.4 110.6 1664.01 Gitman, Nicou.t & RuTHMAN 
% Bakersfield 202.6 119.2 y 19.00 


%& Berkeley ... 155.0 114.7 ; 13.18 
% Fresno 173.0 110.3 ; 26.59 
Long Beach . 175.5 103.7 94.3 44.80 


te Los Angeles. 163.9 111.9 319.31 N 
Re Ae PER en Chie efor. Oakland 122.8 109.9 99.9 55.43 


Ly. 
wh 


te fe 


0 N 0 nN: Pasadena .. 139.5 108.4 98.5 21.92 . 
N EW L D es Riverside 228.9 109.5 99.5 12.11 Metro olitan Area 
- Sacramento . 194.9 109.0 99.1 38.19 


Dy ie 


F282 


Furniture Sales 


%*& San 


Bernardino 214.2 117.2 106.5 17.54 TOP CHOICE 


% San Diego 222.1 119.0 108.2 67.44 


%& San Francisco 117.0 112.0 101.8 99.90 ° 
%& San Jose 251.5 118.3 107.5 30.76 Connecticut Market 


% Santa Ana . 310.5 120.9 109.9 17.82 Family Sales $887 Above Average 
Santa 
Barbara .. 159.9 107.6 97.8 9.61 In Connecticut, Middletown Metropolitan 

% Santa Rosa 204.3 131.2 119.3 8.03 Area (Middlesex County) is first in family 
: sales for automotive, gasoline, lumber- 

& Settee ae 2S ee aeapen building and hardware sales and second in 


in CONNECTICUT eB: Ventura 126.2 111.7 101.5 5.93 | family retail, general merchandise and drug 


sales. 


mw ss 
TT ye 
“ “ee aa a 


vi, Os tee 
5 ; =e 
= le Ba, 
“CAS a BL 


Fe ae 


Top “home style” mar- Colo. 187.4 113.5 103.2 194.20 Middletown Metropolitan Area sales repre- 
ket! Why? Latest figures ¥ % Colorado sent purchases by /oca/ families . . . whose 
show , 9003, per nouechold Bf “syn 5281 nin3 1.5 ance | high income, rus n_far above average 

' : ; 

1 ¥ i purchases. They're covered thoroughly 
hold appliances — highest of = adem se SS ON speed their local newspaper, the Middletown ey 
all Connecticut cities with a —% %& Pueblo 196.3 112.1 101.9 10.81 No combination of outside newspapers comes 
population of 25,000-or-over anywhere near equaling the Press coverage 
(SM '58 Survey). . Conn. 1658 105.3 95.7 264.93 of this top-choice metropolitan market. 

Sell this 66,547 ABC City 


Brid 107.8 102.1 92.8 18.4 . 
Zone — and sell for sure — y cape ae You ALWAYS Get MORE in MIDDLETOWN 


through its only daily. Hartford ... 133.5 105.3 95.7 29.17 
—— Meriden- 


Wallingford 144.8 109.3 99.4 7.00 " 
Che Dary 5 melt 149.7 104.1 94.6 4.13 —— PRESS 


; New Haven . 125.7 105.4 95.8 21.24 

NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT «= #& te New London. 182.2 113.5 103.2 7.11 » MIDDLETOWN, 
National Representatives: A Norwich ... 178.0 107.9 98.1 5.13 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN & % Stamford .. 2056 113.6 103.3 13.76 
ae Yi tes Ba A %& Waterbury . 137.6 110.4 100.4 12.45 


: tg Pt “rik hie te 
ints 6 Aka ee 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


w HIGH SPOT CITIES 


FOOD FAIR PROPERTIES 
PICKS JACKSONVILLE 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(8.M. Forecast for March, _— 
City City 
Index Index ex 
1959 1959 (Million) 
vs. vs. " areh 
je 3 1948 1958 1959 
. . » Unmatched Coverage in an 


unmatched market Del. 2021 133.2 62.95 

%& Wilmington . 196.1 135.3 a 30.04 
. RALPH BIERNBAUM, Vice President and 

t in General Manager, Food Fair Properties, Inc. 


Dist. of Col. Food Fair Properties, Inc., has picked 
Retail Sales 125.0 . Jacksonville for a gigantic 41-acre 

% Washington . 125.0 ’ shopping area—Philips Highway Plaza. 
The faith of America’s largest shopping 
center developers in the State of 
285.2 Florida’s Gateway City is exceeded 
: ’ only by the enthusiasm Jacksonville 
and fastest-growing large market— * Fort has shown over this recent addition to 
the rapidly expanding North Florida 
economy. 


Stamford—Connecticut’s _ richest Fla 


is now 4th in the state in retail Lauderdale 383.1 


sales ... its $158,722,000 sales 58% % Jacksonville . 239.1 

*& Miami 241.2 : 

% Orlando .... 360.1 : : AND JACKSONVILLE PICKS WFGA-TV 
Pensacola .. 262.7 ’ = In Jacksonville, Jaxons have picked WFGA- 


> vacate s ae . TV, Channel 12 as the best family station 
the Advocate and get unmatched St. So tae bone 81% Sellen Mert Sieile. 


97% coverage cof this fabulously Petersburg 275.9 : South Georgia market. 


s NBC and ABC Programming Represented 
nainsatih ties market. CS +118 ae nationally by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc 


above average volume! Start get- 


ting your full share now. Schedule 


| Ga. 178.7 . i 
Stamford Advocate —_— x aitany. .... 1983 _ 
STAMFORD, CONN fe Ants a , an Ween oy 
, wk Augusta ... 211.8 Bel Gs Channel 12 
Represented by Columbus .. 163.1 iy, 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. % Macon .... 192.7 Jacksonville, Florida 


%& Savannah 181.5 ; FLORIDA'S COLORFUL STATION 


THIS Is Eastern Connecticut 


ee Chicago .... 125.5 109.0 

Hawaii 
a Nene Danville ... 133.3 107.5 
Decatur ... 169.8 105.6 


Gasoline Sales ae 


Idaho 157.5 109.4 = 75.56 Louis .... 134.0 106.5 


35% Above Average we Boise ....., 192.2 1111 ~—10.40 Peewee: 


Island-East 


Festern C tieut’ Hl. 143.8 97.6 1040.10 Moline .. 148.2 113.0 102.7 
See ren ee % Bloomington 163.7 108.1 7.69 Peoria .... 147.6 105.8 96.2 


line service station sales to- dr Chamenien- Rockford .. 155.9 106.3 96.6 
tal $19,746,000. That’s $401 Urbana .. 148.3 106.0 9.33 te Springfield . 176.4 114.3 103.9 
per family—35% above the 
U. S. family average. 


The Norwich Bulletin alone Gateway to 
gives you full selling power the MOON 


in this big, isolated Eastern 

Connecticut market. It’s 

the only daily published 

inside the market. You —_ 

won’t run out of gas on the | a. _ Orlando Sales Soar 
rim of this big market if os Wi 

you schedule the Bulletin. 171,168 $46 Million Plus 
FIVE In General Merchan- 


e . COUNTY . 6 
Norwich Bulletin POPULATION dise During 1957 


and Norwich Bulletin-Record (Sundays) 381,000 “- 321 Pct. Ahead 
NORWICH, CONN. of Florida Avg. 

Bulletin Sunday Record T 0 0 0 0 
26,037 oe DAILY ances 276 Pct. Ahead 


‘ of National Ava. 
muprneeted Sy Orlando Sentinel-Star 9 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. ASK BRANHAM — From Sales Management 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for a, oe 


City City $ 
(Million) 
March 
1959 


Ind. . 3 428.48 
Evansville .. ' 5 . 16.08 
Fort Wayne. . A t 20.66 
Gary . : : V . 18.35 

* Indianapolis Y . 78.43 

w Lafayette .. ‘ . \ 5.86 
Muncie .... ‘ ‘ ; 8.45 
South Bend. : . e 16.91 
Terre Haute. A . . 9.21 


lowa 2 308.86 
%& Cedar Rapids 

%& Davenport 

¥ Des Moines . 

w Dubuque 

w% Sioux City . 

% Waterloo . 


Kan. 

¥% Hutchinson 155.4 

% Kansas City. 149.8 
Topeka -. 160.2 

% Wichita 205.6 


Ky. 141.5 


- 
test where it’s best... fe Lexington .. 149. 


Louisville .. 148.4 


PORTLAND, MAINE | |. 


La. 164.2 
Baton Rouge 233.7 
Lake Charles 220.9 


Rated first for testing Rated sixth for testing Rated second for test- 
among U. S. Cities in among all U. S. Cities ing among all New 1 aie 

75,000 to 150,000 due to stable economy. England ¢ities regard- Sa ina 
population group! less of population. Monroe .. 178.7 
New Orleans. 141.7 
% Shreveport . 155.7 

Source: SALES MANAGEMENT - 
Maine 146.1 
% Bangor 164.1 
products to select Portland, Maine as best for the test. Comstock Lewiston- 

ee Auburn 135.6 
% Portland ... 140.1 


ar —<—»>> 
Comstock Foods is the latest in a distinguished line of — = 


Other products recently tested in Northern New Eng- 
land's No, | market are Johnson & Johnson's First Aid 
Cream, Nestle’s Nescreme and Strongheart Dog Food. Md 


171.7 
Do what others do! Make Portland, Maine your No. | 


im Baltimore 136.1 
test city. Write for details. Then, you'll be sure to select << rh Cumberland 145.2 
the market that guarantees ideal and economical testing %& Hagerstown . 212.5 


conditions. 


Mass. 155.3 109. 5 536.34 
%& Boston -- 1968 \ 120.24 
% Brockton .. 155.6 \ 8.95 
Fall River .. 117.7 ' . 9.92 
% Holyoke ... 161.1 ; 7.75 
w Lawrence .. 142.1 ‘ 10.78 
129.4 9.68 

128.9 L 10.51 

New Bedford 122.1 . 10.60 
w Pittsfield .. 145.8 I 7.32 
*& Salem ..... 192.1 \ 8.51 
Represented by: % Springfield . 146.4 ; 23.49 
Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. Worcester .. 156.6 0 91 25.40 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


JUST LIKE NERO 1 @_HIGH SPOT CITIES 
AND HIS FIDDLE a 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for March, 1959) 
City i Nat'l. 
Index $ 
1959 (Million) 
March 


vs. 
1958 


Mich. 5 9.8 
% Battle Creek 145.1 7 100.6 
Bay City .. 153.9 ; 98.7 
Detroit .... 127.4 A 97.5 
Flint ..... 190.7 d 99.0 
Grand Rapids 147.1 , 99.5 
Jackson ~« AST ‘ 98.4 
% Kalamazoo . 180.9 1 103.7 
Lansing ... 155.6 : 98.6 


Muskegon .. 1425 1068 97.1 YOUR SALES MESSAGE 
Pontiac .... 157.2 7 98.8 t HITS THE 50,000 TV HOMES 


Port Huron . 140.8 , 98.3 
Royal Oak- covered by 
Ferndale . 221.1 , 99.2 i KMSO-channel {3 
Saginaw 154.5 L 98.8 : 
REACT THINGS BEGIN TO HAPPEN 
Minn. 141.9 110.2 100.2 ' IN WESTERN MONTANA 
to the Duluth .... 120.7 8 90.7 .0! BECAUSE 
voice and vision % Minneapolis 139.8 ‘5 102.3 36 KMSO programs the best of all 3 
. wSt, Paul .. 1424 1145 104.1 afte 
of NBC in au networks plus VIP treatment for 


Mi ALL commercials. 
South Bend - Elkhart iss. 184.2 135.6 123.3 
% Jackson 224.0 : 130.6 and that goes for 


call Petry today! & Meridian 187.5 111.3 . KGVO RADIO TOO 


CBS — ABC — NBC 


BERNIE BARTH & TOM HAMILTON Joplin 136.1 , 99.2 KMSO-KGVO — MISSOULA, MONT 
% Kansas City. 123.7 ’ 104.3 
w® St. Joseph . 141.6 3 107.5 


St, Louis .. 120.9 8 97.1 ; 
Mont. 153.0 4 102.2 . 0 aine S 
% Billings 192.0 ‘ 108.0 


HAS i as ms me 4th Market 


* Missoula . 143.2 : 102.1 
SALES POWER Neb. 149.0 ° 104.7 y 42% of the sales in York ¢ ounty 
, (Maine’s 4th 


* Lincoln 174.1 8 109.8 market)—including 
fw Omaha .... 162.4 6 1051 39% of the food sales, 58% of 
the automotive, 56% of the ap 
Nev. 229.3 5 100.5 , parel, 49% of the furniture-house- 
effective buying income in te Las Vegas .. 348.7 5 101.4 hold-appliance and 46% of the 
* Reno . 193.0 1 1028 general merchandise sales—come 
in one big package . labeled 
ly. They spend more money N. H. 149.7 99.7 . Biddeford-Saco 


because they have more Manchester . 147.8 & 99.8 ; . , . 
er / ' rk ¢ es $102,504,- 
ote 169.6 105.3 York County produces $1 ( 


money to spend. The most 000 of Maine's retail sales—and 


powerful selling force in this N. J. 180.8 7 107.9 656.86 ae hey we = me COUR AN 
Atlantic City 126.9 98.3 11.32 is Biddeford-Saco where the 


Its people have the highest 


Louisiana—$6,392* per fami- 


stest growing Louisiana andl sunniieen Dees : . 
fastest g g i pee sree ee oe we? ss 08 Journal reaches 90% of the homes. 


market is the State-Times Elizabeth .. 126.8 1 983 12.54 


and Morning Advocate. te dersey City- THE BIDDEFORD-SACO 


Hoboken . 116.9 ‘ 26.63 
*Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 


we Newark .... 135.6 64.31 
STATE-TIMES ae JOURNAL 


Clifton .. 178.7 , 19.57 
AND % Paterson ... 139.7 F 20.94 BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


MORNING ADVOCATE *& Trenton ... 203.9 A 27.79 


R t 
Represented by the John Budd Company epresented by 


N. M. 239.6 94.23 The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
% Albuquerque 320.4 ' 29.86 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES — 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for March, 1959) 


ity 
City Nat'l. 
oso, ‘19598 1999 (Million) 
vs. vs vs March 
1948 ‘ 1958 1959 
N. Y. 147.5 98.4 1759.96 
Albany 138.1 99.2 20.61 
% Binghamton . 134.3 r 102.8 12.38 
Buffalo 125.1 , 92.9 67.51 
Elmira 124.8 94.5 7.44 
w%& Hempstead 
Township 369.7 109.9 121.52 
Jamestown 121.6 94.5 5.83 
New York 128.7 99.5 846.44 
Niagara Falls 144.4 94.3 11.55 
Poughkeepsie 153.1 97.4 §.30 
156.6 99.2 53.55 
Rome 152.0 91.8 4.51 
Schenectady 121.4 93.2 12.81 
Syracuse 140.5 9 99.8 32.68 
Troy 122.7 98.1 9.48 
Utica 122.7 1066 96.9 12.09 


Rochester 


a. é. 188.1 115.1 104.6 348.59 
Asheville 145.9 103.1 93.7 9.59 
® Charlotte 201.5 118.4 107.6 28.19 
%& Durham 148.5 119.6 108.7 10.50 
& Greensboro 226.5 129.0 117.3 23.35 
% Highpoint 223.7 113.3 103.0 7.02 
% Raleigh 196.1 118.3 107.5 13.33 
Salisbury 184.7 108.4 98.5 4.62 
Wilmington 54.9 103.8 5.92 

*® Winston 
Salem 27.5 114.7 16.36 


$53,890,000 


Buying Income 


$34,220,000 


Retail Sales 


The effective coverage and loyal 
readership of the Times bring the 
Little Falls market squarely into 
your sales sight. Without the 
Times, you're lucky to sight the 


rim of the target 


If the market's $53,890,000 in 
come and $34,220,000 retail sales 
tempt you, why not make sure you 
get your full share. You'll score a 


direct hit with a Times schedule. 


Little Falls Times 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Cincinnati .. 


Cleveland 
% Columbus 
Dayton 

Elyria 
Hamilton 
Lima .... 
Lorain 
Mansfield 


Middletown . 
Portsmouth . 


Springfield 
Steubenville 
Toledo 


Warren 


Youngstown . 


Zanesville 


Okla. 
Bartlesville 
*% Muskogee 
Oklahoma 
City 
Tulsa 


Ore. 

we Eugene 

% Portland 
*% Salem . 


Penna. 

% Allentown 

%& Altoona 
Bethlehem 

*® Chester 
Erie 

% Harrisburg 
Hazleton 
Johnstown . 

% Lancaster 

% Norristown 
Oil City . 

*% Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Sharon 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
York 


R. I. 
%& Newport 
Pawtucket- 
Central 
Falls 
%& Providence 


we Woonsocket . 


$s. C. 

% Charleston 

*% Columbia 
Greenville 

% Spartanburg 


113.9 
115.7 


106.9 
108.4 
107.5 
109.6 
107.1 
112.3 
108.8 
107.4 
109.1 
108.2 
108.7 
108.6 
109.7 
108.2 
109.1 
107.7 
108.1 
107.4 
106.4 
109.2 


104.5 
101.9 
135.7 


104.7 
104.1 


112.3 
114.4 
113.6 
117.7 


107.2 
11L.8 
111.5 
101.1 
115.7 
101.9 
110.7 
105.2 
101.6 
111.3 
112.3 
103.3 
11L5 
104.2 
106.4 
102.9 
106.6 
108.6 
106.9 
107.1 


111.4 
129.0 


68.60 
8.58 


920.01 
38.08 
16.81 
72.08 

122.32 
66.82 
42.80 

4.79 
9.27 
8.13 
6.88 
8.95 
5.45 
5.52 
20.27 
7.32 
39.59 
8.57 
23.49 
5.85 


196.32 
2.87 
5.94 


39.38 
31.26 


185.95 
9.16 
64.05 
9.23 


1023.91 
18.22 
7.81 
6.36 
11.07 
15.90 
17.62 
3.92 
9.44 
11.93 
7.25 
2.07 
233.79 
84.83 
14.29 
4.13 
12.47 
9.80 
5.86 
10.58 


83.00 
4.17 


Many Prefer 


ALTOONA 
TEST TOWN 
Pennsylvania 


Each year more firms and advertising agen- 
cies choose Altoona, Pa. for their test cam- 
paigns. Altoona is the center of a market 
with 136,100 population. The Mirror has 
98% coverage in the city and 75% cover- 
age in the city zone. 


While Altoona has the largest railroad shops 
in the world, there are many other industries, 
now busy, now giving our people top weekly 
pay checks. Last year Altoona's income per 
family was $5,145. Whether you are seeking 
a better test market or want to expand your 
present sales, examine carefully the many 
advantages of using the Altoona Mirror. 


May we send you our latest data on 
Altoona? 


Elltoona 
Mirror 


Altoona, Pennsylvania's Only Newspaper 


RICHARD E. BEELER, Adv. Mgr. 


$66-million 
market is waiting for you 
here in Woonsocket ... a 
market you can dominate 
completely with one low-cost 
buy: The Call. It’s Woon- 
socket’s only daily newspaper, 
with 98% ABC City Zone 
coverage. Ask for complete 


market facts now. 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND’S PLUS MARKET 


Representatives: 

Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Affiliated: 

WWON, WWON-FM 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 
2g 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for aonb * 1959) 
it 


City . $ 
iyod (Miltion) 
vs. March 
1948 
S. D. 131.7 
Aberdeen 119.5 
we Rapid City . 235.6 
% Sioux Falls . 187.9 


Tenn. 142.6 
% Chattanooga 157.0 
Knoxvite .. 144.1 
Memphis ... 139.6 
% Nashville ... 182.0 


Texas 168.4 
Abilene «-. 462 
*% Amarillo ... 198.0 
*% Austin .... 182.7 
Beaumont 142.3 
Corpus 
Christi 191.8 
* Dallas 192.7 
* El Paso 227.5 
w Fort Worth 172.3 
Galveston 103.2 101.1 
Houston 183.2 106.8 
% Laredo 150.0 111.5 
% Lubbock 224.5 127.3 
Port Arthur . 157.2 102.1 
San Angelo . 164.6 109.7 
*& San Antonio. 174.8 112.8 
Texarkana 156.6 106.5 
Tyler 159.4 107.1 
% Waco 158.2 112.6 
% Wichita Falls 169.3 113.4 


Utah 155.7 106.9 
*% Ogden 155.8 115.5 

Salt Lake 
City 175.6 106.9 


Vt. 135.0 110.0 
* Burlington 148.4 115.2 


Va. 173.3 111.7 1015 
Danville ... 129.6 108.7 98.8 
%& Lynchburg . 1328 110.4 100.4 
Newport News 175.4 108.4 98.5 
Norfolk .... 158.8 106.7 97.0 
% Portsmouth. 175.8 114.2 103.8 
% Richmond .. 162.8 124.7 113.4 
Roanoke ... 125.0 104.6 95.1 


Wash. 149.2 107.6 97.8 
Bellingham . 93.7 105.9 96.3 
w Everett .... 145.3 115.5 105.0 
Seattle .... 160.9 108.7 98.8 
Spokane ... 150.8 107.1 97.4 
%& Tacoma ... 154.3 110.8 100.7 
vw Yakima .... 137.9 114.7 104.3 


W. Va. 122.4 1011 919 
Charleston . 131.4 107.8 93.4 
Huntington 141.8 103.0 93.6 
Wheeling .. 121.9 102.4 93.1 


Wis. 145.5 107.7 97.9 
Beloit- 
Janesville. 134.1 98.7 89.7 
Green Bay- 
Appleton- 
Neenah- 
Menasha . 191.2 105.8 96.2 
Kenosha 139.8 108.7 98.8 
*% La Crosse 153.2 112.1 101.9 
%& Madison 177.1 113.0 102.7 
% Milwaukee 153.4 111.4 101.3 
Oshkosh 130.4 109.5 99.5 
Racine 126.2 104.3 948 
Sheboygan 131.4 104.7 95.2 
Superior . 123.1 104.3 948 


Wyo. 151.2 112.1 101.9 
Casper 206.8 109.7 99.7 
w& Cheyenne .. 173.6 118.8 108.0 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for weary 1959) 
ity 


City City 
iv5y 1959 


19511958 
CANADA 1154.4 110.0 100.0 
Alberta 


Rutland 


123.2 


105.6 


Calgary . 
Edmonton 


144.1 101.8 
133.6 108.8 


British Columbia 


Vancouver .. 


161.7 105.3 


NEWPORT 


Rhode Island's Top High-Spot City 
and Richest Market 


Rhode Island's three-in-one market—steady 
year-round sales, navy personnel spending, 
famed vacation resort—is concentrated in 
Newport City Zone. There you'll find over 
70% of the county's population, income and 
retail sales—and 88% of the Daily News 
circulation. The $128,244,000 Newport mar- 
ket is isolated—beyond the effective reach 
of outside newspapers can be sold 
only by... 


The Newport Daily News 


Newport County’s Only Daily 


Largest Circulation 
in Southern Rhode Island 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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Victoria . 185.8 105.2 


Manitoba 
*% Winnipeg . 126.2 116.5 


New Brunswick 
Saint John . 148.6 96.3 


Nova Scotia 
w Halifax .... 133.2 110.3 


Ontario 
Hamilton .. 124.2 101.0 


London . 150.1 108.4 
w® Ottawa .... 143.4 122.1 
% Toronto .... 174.9 117.2 

Windsor ... 108.0 101.4 


Quebec 


% Montreal ... 157.0 110.3 
Quebec .... 130.9 104.9 


Saskatchewan 
%& Regina .... 167.8 121.4 


(Miltion) 


1314.30 


in 
retail 
sales 


MONTREAL 
Sold on 

and 

sold by 


its 
a morning 


newspaper 


Che Gazctte 


Canada’s Best Newspaper 


Toronto 
Canada 


. a two billion dollar market 
in which 62.7°%* of all daily 
newspaper readers read the 
TORONTO DAILY STAR 
80 King Street West, Toronto 


In the United States: 
Ward Griffith & Co. Inc. 


*Gruneau Research Survey 1958 


CROWN 
Rubber 
Ad Rugs & 
Counter Mats 


Take Giant Sales Steps 


WRITE Cowan RUBBER CO., Fremont, Ohio 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
te publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional] advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editoria] appraisal. Write Dept. SM-12 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave, N.Y. 16 


MARKETING ADMINISTRATOR 
SEEKS POSITION 


Top experience in marketing research, planning and 
execution of advertising and sales promotion pro- 
grams, audio-visual communications, sales meet- 
ing planning and programming, budget contro! 
and sales analysis 

Have initiative and experience necessary for reliev 
ing major sales exeeutive of marketing responsibil 
ity Write Sales Management, Box Number 4027 


GET MORE DONE WITH THIS 
POCKET-SIZE MEMO SYSTEM 


Pocket-Planner—-favorite of top-level 
ecutives, professionals and salesmen 
change all your ideas about organizing your 
time and planr r your day while “on the 
go’ Ask for free folder S104. Regency 


44 Fourth Ave New York 


MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 


RESEARCH CLINICS 
PATIENT AID 


NATIONAL MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS SOCIETY 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


SALES GAINS AND LOSSES 


Mechanization of farms has given a big boost to sales of several farm equipment 
companies this past year. Deere & Co. reported volume of $47,612,788 for the 
year ended Oct. 1958, a 22% gain over the 1957 total. And J. |. Case Co. showed 
an even greater increase—a 43% jump from the 1957 figure of $123,933,000 to 


$177,893,000 in 1958. 


All figures are shown in millions of dollars. 


UP-37 
Company Period 1958 


Aircraft Radio Corp 9 mo. 8.5 
Albemarle Paper Mfg 36 wk. 22.9 
Alsco, Inc. 13.6 
American Distilling 4 81.1 
American-Marietta Co ; 251.4 
American Motors Corg. 193.7 
American Steel & Pump 15.9 
Automatic Canteen Co 
of America 


B-1-F Industries 
Blue Bell 
Burry Biscuit 


J. 1. Case Co 
Collins & Aikman 
Colo. Milling & Elevator 
Continental Aviation 

& Engineering 


Deere & Co 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg 
Dow Chemical Co 
Dunham-Bush 

Electronic Communications 
General Foods Corp 
General Instrument Corp 
General Mills, Inc 
Indian Head Mills, Inc 
Litton Industries 
Masonite Corp 

John Morrell & Co 
Mueller Brass 

Opelika Mfg 

Pillsbury Co 


Rath Packing Co yt 
Reeves Brothers 6 mo 


Smith Agricultural 
Chemical 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons 3 mo. 32.7 
Tobin Packing Co. : 78.3 


Wesson Oi! & Snowdrift 
Wilson & Co. : 683.7 


DOWN-25 
Period 


Acme Electric 6 mo. 
Avco Mfg. yr. 


Company 


Bendix Aviation Corp yr 


Carrier Corp yr. 
Champion Paper & Fibre 3 mo. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. yr. 
Consolidated Electronics 
Ind. 

Consolidated Foods 

Continental Motors 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric 


Divco-Wayne Corp 
Elgin National Watch 
Fairmont Foods 


Harnischfeger Corp 
Hooker Chemical Corp 


International Harvester Co. 


Lee Rubber & Tire 
Longview Fibre 


McLouth Steel Corp 
Michigan Seamless Tube 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter 
Minneapolis-Moline Co 


North American Aviation 
Inc 3 me. 


Sprague Engineering yr. 
Steel Improvement & Forge yr. 


29.0 
68.5 


39.3 
641.0 


E. Lloyd Bernegger 


Complacency: 
Your Greatest Danger? 


“The sales manager, who, be- 
cause of the success he has en- 
joyed in the past,” warns E. 
Lloyd Bernegger, executive vice 
president of Bristol-Myers Co. 
Products Division, ‘becomes com- 
placent to the transition that is 
constantly going on. He fails 
to sense new market areas, new 
market potentials, product de- 
velopment. His attitude is, don’t 
you ‘tell me how to do it; I'll do 
it my way and my record stands. 
That complacency can turn a 
company around very sharply.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Agency: Jordan, Sieber & 
Advance Furnace Company 
as ta Associated Advertising Agency, 


& Corbett, Inc. 


Advertising eg Bureau, | 
Agency: Harris & Wilson, Inc. 
Altoona Mirror 


Agency: ARS & Walsh, Inc. 
Answer America, Inc. 
Agency: Nemer Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Cates up Senge State Times & Morning 


a... Homes & Gardens 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Biddeford-Saco Journal 


Camera Optics Manufacturing Corp. 

Agency: Direct Promotions, Inc. 
Chicago Tribune 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Chilton Company 

Agency: Gray 4 Rogers Advertising 
Crown Rubber Company 

Agency: Leech Advertising Company 


Agency: W. B. Donner Company 
Diamond-Gardner Corp. 
Agency: Kircher, Helton & Collett, Inc 


Exposition Press 
Agency: Posner, Zabin, Loewy, Stempel, Inc. 


y 
Agency: Rayal & DeGuzman, Inc 
Fast Food 


Good Housekeeping Sake nied 

Agency: Grey Advertising “Agency 
Graphic Calculat 

Agency: gong Buckley A Gotsch, ‘Inc. 
Greenbrier Hote 

Agency: Necdhem & Grohman, Inc. 
Greensboro News-Record .. 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Grit Publishing Company 

Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc. ..2nd Cover 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald, Inc 
Hearst Magazines 
Agency: Lynn Baker, Inc. 
Duncan Hines Institute 
Agency: Agricultural 
search, Inc 
Hollywood Beach Hotel 
Agency: Gardner & Stein 
Schuyler Hopper Company 
Hotel Bulletin 
Houston Post 
Agency: Aylin Advertising 


Advertising & Re- 


idea Art . 

Agency: Sideny Pollatsek "Advertising, Inc 
Industrial Equipment News 

Agency: Tracy, Kent & Company, Inc. 
Institute of Radio Engineers 

Agency: Raymond Schoonover Agency 


KGVO-KMSO-TYV (Missoula, Mont.) 
Agency: S. John Schille Company 


Kansas City Stor 
Little Falls Times 


McCall's Magazine 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Manger Hote! Chain 
Agency: Ellington & Company 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 13 
Josua Meier Company, inc. 
Agency: Preiss & Brown Advertising 
Meriden Record & Journal 
7 Gordon Schonfarber & Assoclates, 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit 
Agency: Olmsted & Foley, Inc. 

Middletown Press 

Minneapolis Stor & Tribune 
— Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


103-104-105 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This Index is provided as an additional service. 
The publisher does not assume any liability for 
errors or omissions. 


ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


————— 


Asst. to Vice President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


[Weise ow ete i 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague, 
Howard Terry, Robert B. Hicks, 
Dan Callanan, John A. Spooner, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 
Western General Manager; 
W. J. Carmichael, Western Ad- 
vertising Director; John W. 
Pearce, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, 333 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera Lind- 
berg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Car- 
penter, 15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., WOod- 
land 2-3612; (space other than 
publication or broadcasting ac- 
counts), M. A. Kimball Co., 2550 
Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 
57, Cal., or 681 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Cal. 


Montreal Gazette 
Agency: F. H. Hayhurst Company, Ltd. 


Nation's Business 
Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 
New London Day 
oe ag Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 


Newport News 
New York Times 

Agency: Altman-Stoller Advertising 
Norwich Bulletin 


Oklahoman & Times 

Agency: Lowe Runkie Company 
Orchids of Hawaii, Inc. 

Agency: Jerry Goldstein Advertising 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 
Agency: Robert Hammond Advertising 


P 
Agency: Reach, McClinton & Company, 
nc. 


John Picin Company 


Portiand (Me.) Press-Herald Express .... 
Agency: J. M. Bochner Agency 


Railway Express A 

Agency: Benton & 
Regency Crafts 

Agency: Arcadian Advertising Agency 
Rosicrucian Order 

Agency: Richard Jorgensen Advertising 


owles, Inc. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch .... 

Agency: Gardner Advertising Company 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
Agency: E. T. Holmgren, Inc. 

Sales Management 
Sales Tools, Inc. 
Agency: George F. Koehnke 
Agency 
Salt Lake Tribune—Deseret News & 
Telegram 
Agency: Francom Advertising Corp 
San Jose Mercury News 
Agency: Richard Jorgensen Advertising 
Soturday Evening Post 
— Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Advertising 


Sheraton Corporation of America 
es tag Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


South Bend Tribune 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk inc. 
Carl Spiers Corp. 
Spott's Mailing Corp. 
Agency: Kent Dixon Advertising 
Stamford Advocate 
Stein Bros. Mfg. Company 
Agency: Grossfeld & Staff 
Steinman Stations (WGAL-TV, Lancaster) 
Agency: John Gilbert Craig Advertising 
Successful Farming a 
Agency: L. E. MeGivena & Company, Inc 
Syracuse Newspapers 
Agency: Doug Johnson Associates, Inc. 


de 

Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 
Tecoma News Tribune 

Agency: The Condon Company 
Time 

Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Toronto Daily Stor 

Agency: MacLaren Advertising Ltd 
Transocean Air Lines 

Agency: L. C. Cole Company, Inc 


U. S. News & World Report .... 1 
‘Agency MacManus, John & Adams, Inc 
United Air Lines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 


_ United Van Lines, 


Inc 
Agency: Kelly, Zahrndi, Kelly, "Inc 


Viewlex, Inc. 
Agency Marwel ‘Advertising ‘Inc. 


WBTV (Charlotte, N. C.) .... 
Agency: Kincaid & Company 
WDIA (Memphis, Tenn.) 
Agency: Brick Muller & Associates 
WFGA-TV (Jacksonville, Fic.) aé 
Agency: Bacon, Hartman & Vollbrecht, “Ine 
WHBF (Moline, Rock Island) 

Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 
WNDU-TV (South Bend, Ind.) ... ; 
Agency: Lincoln J. Carter Advertising 

Agency 
Wall Street Journal 
Agency: Martin K. Speckter Associates, Inc 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
Wheels, Inc. 
Agency: Mautner Agency 
Woonsocket Call 
——e Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 


Worcester Telegram & Gazette 
Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


HUGHES PRINTING 


RAST STROUDSBURG, 


8-19 


74-75 


66 
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TODAY'S ADVERTISING 


Policies . Trends ° 


eo = 


People 
CLE 


by Lawrence .. (Mike 


Hughes 


Peace 


Suggested slogans for international innkeepers: 
“Peace, it is wonderful,” and “The political powers- 
that-be must be right.” 

When I last saw Conrad Hilton, 47 weeks ago, he 
was escorting Senora Batista up hibiscus-bordered 
steps at the dedication of the Habana Hilton. 

The other day Fidel Castro signed a letter, written 
and distributed by Hilton Hotels International, in- 
viting tourism. (He has become convinced that gam- 
bling should continue—at the “good hotels” and under 
“better auspices. ”) 

In the interim there has been little business cooking 
at the Cuban Culinary Workers’ $24-million hospice, 
despite a $250,000 Hilton launching campaign. Occu- 
pancy for the first six months averaged 35%. It fell to 
10% for the November elections (Cuba’s); rose to 33% 
in December, and doubtless dropped to zero amid 
all Havana’s local fireworks around New Year's Day. 

But when the patriots put their pistols down, the 
Pearl of the Antilles will still be worth promoting. 


Advertisers 


\fter long years of persuading us Norte Americanos, 
at a $1-million-a-year clip, Pan-American Coffee Bu- 
reau is trebling budget to brew customers around the 
world. . . . Biggest packager Continental Can expects 
the packaging industry to turn out 5% more units in 
1959, as compared with a “normal” annual increase of 
3 to 3 1/2%. Chairman Lucius Clay is sure this com- 
pany will “continue expanding faster than the in- 
dustry.” . To its long monicker Merrill Lynch adds 
“Inc.” Some 74 partners have become vp’s. 

My own ready reckoning of Business Week’s ciga- 
ret brand standings reveals: The Big Six manufactur- 
ers sold 422 of the total 424 billion units in 1958 vs. 
404.4 of the 409.4 billion in 1957. Reynolds rose from 
115.5 to 121.3 billion; Lorillard from 30.3 to 53.6 bil- 
lion; Philip Morris from 37.4 to 38.2 billion. Mean- 
while, American fell from 118 to 112.3 billion; Lig- 
gett & Myers from 56.9 to 53.5, and Brown & Wil- 
liamson from 46.3 to 43.1 billion. Lorillard’s Kent 
brand climbed 177.7%. 

A current convert to co-op advertising is Whirlpool 
Corp.—this year spending $2 million, with appliance 
distributors, for 32 full-page ads in metropolitan and 
farm market newspapers and Sunday supps. 

If, as expected, industry's Research & Develop- 
ment tab trebles in the next few years, from $7 to 
$20 million, Marketing & Advertising will get a large 
assignment. But some marketers wonder how really 
“creative’ R&D will be. One says: “In ‘organization 
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research’ you get caution and politics. Growing in- 
vestment in the status quo confines ‘creativity’ largely 
to cutting costs on present stuff.” . . . Will M&A be 
more creative? 

The Big Board can be an “ad medium’—especially 
when prices are rising. Among 18 common stocks first 
listed on it in 1958 (vs. 45 in 1957) The Exchange 
mentions Bausch & Lomb, Reichhold and Thiokol, 
chemicals, Champion Spark Plug, Fairmont Foods, 
Simplicity Pattern, and 100-year-old (next October) 
Great A&P Tea Co. 

A&P, by the way, seems to be set to spend at least 
twice as many advg. dollars in this centennial year. 
You'll hear a lot about the first John Huntington Hart- 
ford’s first little shop down in Vesey St., Manhattan. 

. . Though tea may promote economic longevity, 
don’t forget that Dublin’s Guinness stout this year 
observes a 200th birthday. . . . And, for that matter, 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery (for middle- 
area relief of the middle-aged) has reached a golden 
92. 


Billing 

When Lennen & Newell moved into 380 Madison 
Ave., about five years ago, the late “Hike” Newell 
told me he’d leased room enough to serve $60 million 
billing. L&N then was doing $33 million. The place 
was spacious. . . . Now it must be hard to get into: 
In 1958 L&N billed around $80 million. 

Two other growers last year were Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove, from $22 to $26 million, and Knox 
Reeves, which announces a 13% gain, without reveal- 
ing dollars. 


Media 


Leadership on the Middle Mississippi: On Page 6 
of a b.p.: “Now St. Louis looks to the Globe-Democrat 
for leadership”; on Page 47, same issue: “Leadership: 
During the first 11 months of 1958 the Post-Dispatch,” 
etc. 

ABC. claims that, with “Jubilee, U.S.A.”, Massey- 
Ferguson becomes “the first farm equipment manufac- 
turer to use a weekly network TV program.” . . . For 
first 10 months of 1958, TvB lists “agriculture and 
farming,” with $51,347, lowest in gross time costs 
among 27 classifications in this medium. The 26 others 
combined spent $460,568,910. 

The TV networks, with help from Bruce Catton 
and others, will re-fight the Civil War. Some viewers 
already can hardly wait for Appomattox. . . . Speak- 
ing of viewers, the way to reveal a person’s age is 
to say, “I knew him when he watched “Howdy 
Doody.” . . . Currently, “HD” is offering a trip to 
Rome for one youngster and family in a cartoon- 
coloring contest, tied in with 600 stores and 29 shop- 
ping centers. 

From a four-city survey, TV Guide finds that “TV 
commercials are not louder than programming, de- 
spite what millions of viewers think.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The NEW | JOLIN PLAIN 


PRIZE #@ BOOK 


Premium and Incentive Division 
JOHN PLAIN & COMPANY 
444 West Washington Street, Chicago 6 


; Please send me a sample copy of the new John Plain Prize Book 
atails On your new Promotional Allowance Program 


Women are delighted... 


with the Chicago Tribune Magazine! 


Women like what they see in Chicago’s 
best-read magazine. 95‘, of the ladies in 
nearly 1,200,000 families read it delight- 
edly every week. 

In Chicago and suburbs, this attractive 
medium delivers a bigger audience than 


the top 11 national weekly magazines 


combined. And it sells more. Only four 


Life, Business Week, 
the Post and New Yorker—carry more 
advertising. 


national magazines 


The Chicago Tribune Magazine can 
stir up sales excitement for your brand 
in Chicago. 


76 be BIG in Chicago, be BIG in the Thbune! 
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